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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Asquith closured the debate on the second reading 
of the Bill to establish single chamber government, 
otherwise known as the Parliament Bill, on Thursday 
night. There has perhaps never been a more far- 
reaching measure introduced, yet Mr. Asquith must 
closure debate at the end of four days. Mr. Gladstone 
allowed more for the second reading of his Home Rule 
Bills. He was not afraid of discussion. This debate 
will certainly not help the Government, and one 
can understand their anxiety to shut it up. They simply 
could not answer the points made by the Opposition ; at 
any rate, ministers did not try to. Under this Bill what 


is to prevent a Government passing any Bill it likes in the 
course of three years? No answer. If a reformed Second 
Chamber is necessary, as they admit, for good legisla- 
tion, what right have they to pass important Bills in 
the meantime? No answer. If subserviency to a Conser- 
vative Government is a fatal flaw in the Lords as a 
second chamber, how is it a remedy to make them 
equally subservient to a Radical Government? No 
answer. 


Introducing his Reference to the People Bill in the 
House of Lords on Thursday, Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
went immediately to the root of the matter. Represen- 
tative Government has broken down. The Parliament 
Bill assumes all through that the House of Commons 
is for five years—or for three years at any rate—repre- 
sentative of the opinion of the country in all that it 
does. The proposal for a Referendum is made in flat 
contradiction to this. The House of Commons is in the 
hands of the Cabinet; its personnel in the hands of the 
party managers. Moreover, in the House, as in the 
country, the small loud minority is in a strong posi- 
tion, since both in the constituencies and in the House 
opinion being fairly divided between the great parties its 
votes are heavy in the scale. The Referendum is the 
one clear remedy against government by accident. 


Lord Balfour’s proposal also meets the one strong objec- 


tion to the Referendum considered merely as a way of 


settling differences between the two Houses. He puts 
it in the power of a solid minority.in the House of Com- 
mons to demand a reference to the people of a specific 
Bill, whether the Houses agree or not. This meets the 
old Radical misfortune. When the Unionists were in 
the Radicals would, under Lord Balfour’s Bill, be able 
to appeal to the people against them. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s affair of honour 
with Mr. Peel this week strikes one as an affair of 
humour. Mr. Peel brought a terrific charge against 
the Chancellor last week—he said the Chancellor had 
called publicans brigands. Instantly there was the 
clash of many voices, and the affair was either so serious 
or so comic that an exhausted House had to hold it over 
from Friday till Monday—the precedent of the Wedg- 
wood-Ginnell affair being followed. On Monday Mr. 
Peel came down armed with two quotations from the 
scrap heap of the Chancellor’s speeches. He withdrew 
‘* brigand ’’ and substituted ‘‘ robber ’’ and made the 
Chancellor a present of any distinction between the two 
terms. 


Whereupon the Chancellor rose to reproach Mr. Peel 
for rummaging in his old speeches and for misquoting. 
Also he was able triumphantly to show that robber only 
referred to a certain section of financiers in the publican 
business. The publican who is Satan to Mr. Lloyd 
George and his friends during elections becomes almost 
saint when the election is over and done with. After 
all a great many Radicals go to public-houses ; if the 
Tories brew the beer the Radicals mostly drink it : and 
why be offensive to the Radical beer drinkers’ friend, 
the publican, when there is no voting or platform oratory 
going on? Hence the idea is to suggest a picture of the 
publican as quite an honest man at the moment, and 
who can do this so well as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ? 


We must agree with Mr. Lloyd George that rum- 
maging in his old speeches is an unpleasant business. 
But as he is extremely particular about the right and 
the wrong version of his platform speeches, he should 
really clear up the dispute about his Limehouse speech. 
Did he or did he not in that speech say ‘‘ We want souls 
not clods ’’? The ‘‘ Times ’”’ and other papers gave 
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this version, whereas, we believe, the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle '’ gave quite another version. Whether this 
is a question of honour or a question of humour it really 
rigs —_— Mr. Lloyd George to clear it up once and 
or all. 


Mr. Churchill has not yet heard the last of the old 
shepherd of Dartmoor. It was bad tactics when, in a 
fit of annoyance, he insinuated that the old man had 
been enticed away for political purposes—presumably 
by an agent of the Opposition. Obviously it is not 
cricket to make an insinuation like this, and forth- 
with to turn sulky on being asked to make the insinuation 
good. Mr. Churchill should either produce his evidence 
or withdraw. On Tuesday he refused to do either of 
these things. Simply he sulked. He had “‘ no further 
information to give the House on this subject’’. Mr. 
Churchill would do better to confess quite frankly that 
he was angry, and being angry made a random charge 
which he is not able to support. Until he does this— 
or produces his evidence—to bait him is fair sport. 


Are not new members a little too prominent in this 
House? There is, of course, a sort of convention that 
new members shall be given a chance, and old members 
usually give way to ‘‘ maiden’’ speakers. But on a 
Parliament Bill those who know nothing of Parliament 
cannot have anything to say worth hearing, while their 
seniors might. It is not strange that there is some 
feeling amongst the survivors of the gallant Unionist 
band of 1906-10. Only a hundred and fifty of them, 
and they made a better fight against the masses of 
Ministerialists than the present much more numerous 
Opposition. These men deserve precedence over newer 
members, some of whom have even had the bad manners 
to occupy old members’ long-accustomed seats. 


Some people think that debates in Parliament on the 
second readings of bills should consist of a sort of care- 
less conversation across the floor of the House; that 
speeches should be made from a few notes scribbled 
on “a half sheet of paper ’’, and anything like elocu- 
tion or rhetoric entirely shunned. Others would have 
what they are eternally harping on as ‘‘ plain business 
statements ’’. A few still live to remember and regret 
the old days when leaders and rank and file went in for 
ornate speeches, with figures and tropes and perorations. 
Lord Wolverhampton was one of the few survivors of 
that old tradition. He was of the rotund school, and 
loved a set speech on a set occasion. Lord Wolver- 
hampton was thought by Gladstone and other leaders 
of the party to be a man of great judgment, and there 
is no quality that the rotund style of speaking suits so 
well as judgment and discretion. His strength as a 
member of the Cabinet was said to lie in his power of 
giving good advice. But does the inner Cabinet really 
take the advice of members outside the charmed circle ? 


The fact that Parliament has for many months been 
prevented from dealing with the Archer-Shee case which 
ended so dramatically last summer is undoubtedly 
a striking instance how weak the House of Commons 
is as a check on bureaucracy. We are glad that this 
reproach is to some extent to be removed. The whole 
question is to be raised of the treatment of Mr. Archer- 
Shee for the two years during which the Admiralty 
fastened on him the false charge of theft, and their sub- 
sequent failure to give any redress after they had been 
forced by Sir Edward Carson in the Courts precipitately 
to abandon all imputations. The matter will come up on 
the Navy Estimates, and since the demand was put for- 
ward by a Radical contemporary that Parliament should 
‘‘break’’ the official on whom the working responsibility 
lies, we hope it may be treated as a non-party question 
from the strictly judicial point of view, as Lord Robert 
Cecil treated it in our issue of'13 August 1g10. 


It is often said that the front benches are prone to 
protect each other in these cases though they are quick 
to act in finding a scape-goat outside, as in the historic 
case of Byng which Voltaire made for ever famous with 
an epigram. Disraeli in one of his novels spoke favour- 
ably of applying the Byng solution to politicians. There 
are peculiarly aggravating circumstances in connexion 


with the Archer-Shee case which seem to imply that 
bureaucracy can do no wrong. Even in the Law Courts 
the plea was practically advanced that it was privileged 
or above the law. The case also enables us to test the 
bearing of Mr. McKenna’s recent statement that his 
decisions are the decisions of the Board of Admiralty in 
any matter. Mr. McKenna advanced this view in con- 
nexion with Sir Arthur Wilson’s notes on invasion, and 
if correct it immensely simplifies the fixing of responsi- 
bility, as appeals were addressed to him and interviews 
on the part of those aiding Mr. Archer-Shee took place 
with him. Otherwise it might be difficult to fix 
responsibility on a Board of Admiralty of eight persons, 
some of whom have since left Whitehall. 


The Radical press, which evidently possesses inside 
knowledge of the extent of the Navy Estimates, is very 
busy attacking the sailors at the Admiralty, though 
Radicals are willing enough to use them to silence 
criticism. Indeed Sir John Simon went so far in the 
recent General Election as to issue an election address 
with accompanying data, in which criticism of the 
Government’s naval policy was declared to be an attack 
on the distinguished sailors at the Admiralty. This 
cannot be, since the sailors only work to a standard 
which is laid down for them by the Government. They 
say what force is required to conform to the standard, 
though even so they may be overruled, and the real 
reason for all this Radical temper is that the sailors are 
sometimes sufficiently patriotic to resign. Sir John 
Hay and Admiral Seymour in 1869, by sending in their 
resignations, forced Lord Derby’s Government to lay 
down eight ironclads. The Sea Lords do not always 
resign when dissatisfied. In 1884 the House of 
Commons was told that the Admiralty was perfectly 
satisfied with our position. Yet Sir Cooper Key’s 
biography shows that he as First Sea Lord wrote to 
Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby that he had ‘“ scarcely 
slept for the last four nights having been so worried 
about the absurdly small sum the Government are 
asking for ’’. 


By the death of Admiral the Hon. Sir Assheton 
Curzon-Howe the country has lost a deservedly popular 
officer and one who was a great favourite of Queen Vic- 
toria, King Edward, and King George V. King Edward 
used to say that Curzon-Howe was the politest man he 
ever met, and to the Navy, where men do not stand 
on ceremony, the empressement with which the admiral 
would bow a midshipman out was a source of innocent 
amusement. In the ‘‘ Britannia,’’ when he commanded 
the cadet training establishment, he held it to be his 
first duty to mould the boys into pattern gentlemen for 
the world. He was excelled by many of his contempor- 
aries in ability, but by none in popularity and respect; 
and his record is one of continuous service, including the 
command of the China, Channel, and Atlantic fleets. 


The Army Estimates for 1911-12 show a reduction of 
£70,000 as compared with those of last year. The 
total now is £27,690,000 as against the 427,760,000 
of 1910-11. It was hoped that the reduction would 
be greater; but the expense of the military features of 
the Coronation, and several other minor matters, have 
come in the way. There is a slight increase 
in the Regular establishment—2200 men—to meet 
temporary requirements; and, owing to the re- 
duction of Regular officers serving with the Special 
Reserve, it has been possible to add one subal- 
tern to every line infantry battalion for machine 
gun duties without increasing the total numbers of 
infantry officers. The Special Reserve is to train an- 
nually for twenty-seven days instead of three weeks; 
and an increased sum of £106,000 is to be spent 
on the Territorial Army. The rearmament of the field 
howitzer batteries with a new quick-firing howitzer 1s 
proceeding rapidly; and these should be available for 
practice this year. 


The McCann debate in the Lords brought out more 
show of energy on the Government’s part than did the 
debate in the Commons. The Government are going to 
set the criminal law in motion if they can. By the way, 
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it is not true to say that the ‘‘ Ne Temere ’’ of the pre- 
sent Pope set up a new marriage law for his com- 
munion. The principle of the ‘‘ Ne Temere’’ was 
jaid down in the decree ‘‘ Tametsi’’ of the Council of 
Trent. Pius X. has only put the principle of 
‘*Tametsi’’ in a new form and made it of general 
application. Before Trent, though of course marriage 
was regarded as a sacrament, the presence of a priest 
was not necessary to make a valid marriage. In fact, 
the genuine Catholic marriage of the Middle Ages was 
practically the Scotch marriage of to-day. 


It is a pity that Lord Lamington’s bill for the improve- 
ment of public-houses was so summarily defeated in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. Lord Loreburn’s tem- 
perance fanaticism killed it. The bill was opposed 
chiefly on points of detail in which Lord Lamington was 
quite willing to be guided by expert legal opinion. 
As to the object of the bill, it simply aimed at turning the 
public-house into something better than a drinking shop. 
This is the only country where it is difficult for a public- 
house to be anything but a place in which to drink in- 
toxicating liquors. There would be less drinking in 
the public houses if it were possible in some of them to do 
anything else but drink. It would be difficult, of course, 
to frame a bill that would permit honest publicans to 
make their houses more attractive without giving the 
unscrupulous publican a chance to take advantage of 
it. But that is not a reason why Lord Lamington’s 
attempt to approach the question on Tuesday should 
have been treated in so inconsiderate a way. 


Only a few Radicals who would like to bait Mr. Justice 
Grantham are disappointed that the Government is 
going to let the matter drop. With the exception, 
probably, of Mr. Justice Grantham himself, everybody 
else feels that it is the right thing todo. The judge is, 
as always, so confident that he is right that he would 
expect a complete vindication if an address were moved 
for his removal. But his friends, who would not allow 
him to be attacked without defence, considering who 
his eager assailants are, will not be sorry to escape an 
embarrassment. After all, Mr. Justice Grantham has 
not made it easy to defend him. If he can now be 
persuaded that as the Government has twice not dared 
to arraign him he has really come off best, he may be 
induced to retire. He could do so with dignity; and 
he would relieve a constant nervous tension lest the 
“‘ Father of the Bench ’’ should get into another scrape 
before he leaves us. 


Mr. Osborne has won the second stage of his action 
against the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
from which he was expelled. The Court of Appeal has 
reversed unanimously the decision of Mr. Justice War- 
rington. This was that Mr. Osborne as a member of a 
society which was illegal, both in its objects and by its 
rules, as in restraint of trade, could not call on the Courts 
to enforce his asserted rights and reinstate him. There 
was another point. It was said that even if the Society 
might not be illegal, yet, under the Trade Union Acts, 
he could not bring an action to enforce any benefits 
which were given to him by his agreement with the 
Society. This also is decided in favour of Mr. Osborne. 


The Duke of Argyll, in a lengthy note on 
Reciprocity, which he is adding to his book on Canada 
recently published by Messrs. Allen, says it would 
be against the common sense of both peoples were 
Canada and America not freely to use the opportunities 
afforded them by Nature herself. Of the ‘*‘ common 
sense ’’ of the British people which allows the trade of 
the Dominion to be deflected South, when the oppor- 
tunity is theirs to keep it East and West, he says 
nothing. The Duke, with judicial air, says the con- 
sequences will not be as extremists on either side predict. 
In conditions which are changing rapidly, he says, the 
results can only be gauged ‘“‘ after some experience ’’. 
This is cheap wisdom. Suppose experience shows the 
compact, as it will, to be disastrous from the British 
point of view. What then? 


Mr. Sifton, as strong a Liberal as there is in Canada, 
has declared, in an emphatic and exhaustive speech, 
against reciprocity. He clearly believes that the United 
States alone stand to gain anything if the agreement 
should be ratified. Canada will lose control of her own 
markets and prejudice her relations with Great Britain. 
America gives no guarantee that should her people 
change their minds, the American market will not be 
closed to the Canadians. At any moment Canada may 
be called upon to pay the price which the more plain- 
spoken Americans have not hesitated to mention. Mr. 
Sifton’s points went home and are not to be disposed of 
by the cheap sentiment and the cheaper sneers of Mr. 
Fisher and his colleagues. His speech was an answer 
at once to the Laurier Government, the Imperial 
Government, and the Duke of Argyll. 


The Indian Budget of the year shows a comfortable 
surplus of nearly three and a half millions. The result, 
however, is not so entirely encouraging as the figures 
suggest. The surplus is largely the result of a de- 
liberate under-estimate. The opium revenue has pro- 
duced three millions more than the Minister could 
be induced to anticipate even though a member from 
Bombay made a sporting offer across the floor of the 
House to take over the revenue at a large advance on the 
official figures. The new Customs duty on silver yielded 
considerably over a million. Unfortunately opium— 
| and in a less degree silver—is a very precarious source 
of income. Railways, however, recovering from a year 
of bad harvests, contributed a further excess of over 
a million, and this is a progressive source of revenue. 
These various windfalls come in useful for the Corona- 
tion year. The Minister hopes the Coronation will not 
cost more than £1,000,000, including £300,000 for 
extra military charges—a very optimistic view. Per- 
haps with this unexpected wealth we may be able to 
make things easy for some of the native princes. 


The Budget for the coming year has only one sensa- 
tional item. The opium revenue is estimated at no less 
than £ 3,330,000 below the proceeds of last year. The 
method of calculation is not yet tohand. It is as likely 
to be wrong as right. Opium, in fact, has not only be- 
come a mere gamble, but it is disquieting for the future 
of Indian finance. There is a political side to it; for 
the opium revenue is in danger owing to the imperial 
connexion with England ; and the party of sedition may 
be trusted to make the most of it as a political grievance. 
The Minister’s talk about sacrifices to humanity will not 
fill the stomach of the Indian taxpayer. 


M. Briand’s Government has failed. M. Pelletan, 
M. Berteaux, and their friends have upset his second 
Cabinet ; and, though M. Briand has technically a small 
majority in the Chamber, he has been forced to resign. 
The debate which snapped his thread of office was 
on the secularist laws of 1901 and 1904. It was 
raised on an interpellation by the extremists, who 
wanted a chance to show the Chamber that 
M. Briand was not secularist enough to be the 
Prime Minister of an emancipated country. In French 
politics, at present, the man who is not brutally a 
secularist is likely to be dished by the man who is. 
M. Briand counted on the reaction against secularism 
which in an apathetic fashion has set in among the 
French people, but he was afraid to go the whole way 
with it. He has fallen between conservatism and 
socialism. As usual Nemesis is just. 


The new Cabinet is more Combist than the second 
Cabinet of M. Briand. It is, in fact, a decided 
move to the left. M. Monis, the new Prime Minister, and 
all his colleagues but two are from the extremist minority 
who voted against M. Briand. M. Monis has built his 
Cabinet on a really original plan. He has under him 
two men who are politically important, M. Delcassé and 
M. Caillaux; and the more celebrated of these he has 
made Minister of Marine. M. Delcassé as Minister of 
Marine in a Cabinet headed by M. Monis and including 
M. Cruppi and M. Jeannenoy as Minister for Foreign 


affairs and Minister of Justice respectively, is almost 
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ludicrous. M. Monis does not build his Cabinet to 
last, and perhaps he is wiser in this than appears. 


These are such church-going days that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury thought it necessary at Manchester last 
Sunday (according to the ‘‘ Times ’’) to throw cold water 
on excessive indulgence in the habit. To go to church 
every Sunday, he told those who were in church, did 
not show they were Christians; there were as good 
people outside the church as in it. This was obvious ; 
but the platitude, if it made those who do go to church 
uncomfortable, would greatly soothe and comfort the 
larger number who do not. The loafers outside the 
village church can now retort on the parson urging them 
in, ‘‘ Did not your Archbishop say there are as good men 
outside the church as in it?’’ But this cheap charity 
brings the cheap popularity despised of big men and 
loved of others. 


There can be no shade of doubt that the judgment in 
the Chesterfield armour case was right. Even if there 
had been no deception, sympathy must have gone against 
the dealers. Buyers who buy to sell again not at twenty 
or fifty per cent. profit, but at a profit of hundreds per 
cent., are not fit subjects for sympathy. Why, even the 
moneylender, that pest of pests to-day, does not count 
on more than about sixty or eighty per cent.! As for 
the armour itself, it is deplorable that it should be re- 
moved from Holme Lacy. Rightly considered, a great 
work of art loses an untold value when it is taken from 
its ancient and natural environment; in less degree it is 
an act of vandalism like that of the stuffed bird or beast 
in a glass case. Art may not actually vanish before 
the trader and collector as nature always will, but it is 
stricken sore by this unholy union. 


Mr. Dering, of Lock Hall, Welwyn, belonged to one 
of the oldest Saxon families. The daily press, making 
a belated wonder of this gentleman of ancient lineage, 
have called him the Hermit of Welwyn. They have 
netted many of his strange acts and ways, but his 
character has escaped them. Those who knew him 
found him more marvellous than his annalists. He 
could walk a tight-rope. He was a hermit. He hada 
fine collection of pictures ; but except the Hoppners and 
perhaps the Bartolomeo the examples, though good, 
are not of the best. His scientific accomplishments were 
great. Beyond question he was one of the discoverers 
of wireless telegraphy as well as a notable inventor who 
made profit from his inventions. 


But the man himself was the real marvel. His 
humour, shared with no other soul at all, was secretive 
almost to madness. To shoot over the wild and beauti- 
ful park, which he had made in a fury of creation out of 
a rough farm, brought one in touch with a certain 
humane oddity that went with great hardness. ‘“‘ If I 
knew who had shot that crow ’’, he said at the end of 
one shoot, ‘‘ he would never shoot here again ’’. Imagine 
a man of vast wealth and great and known accomplish- 
ments hiding his name and whereabouts for a generation 
and more from his nearest of kin who were living in 
England ; and this for no better reason than he gave to 
his servants for not sending certain linen to the wash till 
he returned, perhaps after many months. He was care- 
ful of money ; and yet suddenly as a very old man spent 
£20,000 or so on putting the road outside a field or two. 
In a small room, designed as a servant’s bedroom, he 
hid his talents and nursed his strange whims and ob- 
stinate schemes. What was it that turned this man 
from his fellows? 


We notice that the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’”’ gives as 
the raciest thing in Sir William Butler’s ‘‘ Life ’’ the 
story of the commanding officer who, reproached by a 
great personage, said ‘‘ I don’t mind being called a 
fool, your Royal Highness, but I don’t like being called 
it before those fools there ’’—indicating the 
tittering Staff. Sir William says this happened at 
Aldershot, but did it? It was told many years ago 
about that strange, tough, old soldier Colonel Oakes 
of the 17th Lancers, once a well-known figure in Ireland 
and elsewhere, and the Duke of Cambridge. The 
one harsh reprimand was generously withdrawn 
ater. 


APOLOGY FOR THE BILL. 


M R. BALFOUR’S speech on the second reading of 
the Parliament Bill should be placarded, had we 
(which, thank heaven, we have not) that delightful 
French custom here. Not that this House of Commons 
could be expected to do it, though for that matter we 
should be quite well pleased that Mr. Asquith’s reply 
should be placarded beside Mr. Balfour’s speech. Let 
the electorate master and digest them together and we 
should be content to face any election. The electorate 
never has been and is not yet nearly seised of the 
position as to the Parliament Bill. Mr. Balfour’s 
speech puts the Unionist position authoritatively ; it is a 
manifesto by which the party can stand. Nor do we 
except the charge that the Government have imposed 
their constitutional proposals on the country by fraud. 

This speech was, of course, largely recapitulation, 
and not unnaturally drew nothing new in reply. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain was fortunate enough to do more. 
He compelled an apology from the bill’s supporters. The 
truculent line had been in favour up till then. The Prime 
Minister on the first reading was at his heaviest and 
pompousest, and when he is dull Mr. Asquith is nearly 
always rude. Happily he not often is dull, and we 
should say—though not all would agree with us—he is 
seldom rude. Whether of policy or by an accident of 
health, he was arrogant and domineering in his attitude 
last week. ‘* Like the Bill or don’t like it, good Bill or 

ebad Bill, you have got to have it ’’ was his tone. There 
was no suggestion that the Bill had a flaw or could be 
improved on. There was nothing to be said against it. 
No doubt that is the tone to please the Labour members 
and the Nationalists. It is nothing to either of those 
groups if break up of constitution and empire result 
from this Bill. The Nationalists want only to keep 
the Lords from referring Home Rule to the country; 
after Home Rule then, so far as Empire and every- 
thing but Ireland goes, the deluge. No doubt Ireland 
would be the first to be submerged, but the Nationalists 
at present do not think so. They calculate rather to be 
the ark. As for the Labour members, they want only to 
get their knives into the Peers and their noses into the 
Peers’ money-bags—lean as they will find them, or 
many of them. But though they are the ruling powers 
in the present House of Commons, Nationalists and 
Labour men are not quite everybody. There are others 
who might be impressed when a speech of restrained 
strength put the possible dangers and the plain defects 
of the Government plan in a way that could not be put 
by. This Mr. Austen Chamberlain did. He made the 
House feel that the supporters of the Bill had talked in 
a trivial strain that showed inability to imagine the pos- 
sible consequences of what they were doing. _ Liberals, 
alone of the House, had no notion of the seriousness of 
the matter before them. Opposition and Nationalists 
and Labour knew very well what it meant, and for that 
very reason were most sharply opposed in their attitude 
on the Bill. 

Whatever else happen, the Bill if it become law must 
undermine parliamentary supremacy and representative 
government. It begins the process of substituting a 
written for an unwritten constitution ; it would destroy 
all continuity in public policy, every new administration 
ruthlessly repealing the Acts of its predecessors; it 
would put the control of all public affairs, so far ag it 
was out of the hands of Departmental officials, 
in the hands of the party machinists. Violent 
methods, like the flooding of the House of Lords with 
peers by the hundred made for the purpose, would 
provoke retaliation. Violence would be answered by 
violence. In time the general public would get sick of 
this and insist on some strong remedy, which would not 
be Parliamentarian. We do not profess ourselves to be 
in love with Parliamentary institutions, nor have we 
any great respect for Parliamentarians. | We should 
shed not a tear if the present irresponsible and unfettered 
supremacy were limited, as indeed the Referendum must 
limit it. We know of no other country that leaves its 


fundamentals of national government at the mercy of 
a chance Parliamentary majority. But if we are to have 
a Parliamentary system, let it be worked at its best. 
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The Government plan will substitute for the present 
system, whatever its defects or merits, a system exag- 
gerating every defect and shedding most of its merits. 
For the supremacy of Parliament is substituted the 
supremacy of a single chamber which means the Min- 
istry of the day. For Parliamentary irresponsibility 
we have ministerial irresponsibility, which means the 
supremacy of the caucus-mongers. Such proposals 
have no elements of permanency in them. They can- 
not be made a settlement of any kind, least of all 
a national settlement. 

No one who could think and had thought about 
the Bill even a little could say all this was moonshine. 
It had to be answered or at any rate explained away, 
deprecated, bowed out ; in short, apology was necessary. 
Naturally Mr. Haldane was the man. Mr. Haldane’s 
even murmur has something soothing about it—he 
knows how to kill a man kindly. Brutality is impossible 
on Mr. Haldane’s surface. He knows well that the 
mild manner will often scuttle an opposing ship that 
has weathered tornadoes of abuse. So in his most 
deferential, almost undertaker’s, style he deplored the 
need of this conflict with the House of Lords. It was 
none of their seeking ; but what could they do? Well, 
we admit that while Liberals and Radicals of all sorts 
have been abusing the Lords and in their speeches 
longing to get at them for about half a century, they 
have never shown any readiness to come to grips ; they 
would not do it now, had not the Irish made them. Mr. 
Haldane was speaking more truly than he knew. 

Then he asks us to pity the sorrows of the poor 
Liberals, unable to advance any of their pet policies 
because of the permanent bar of the House of Lords. 
Should we like it ourselves? In fact very few Liberal 
Bills have been thrown out; but no one wants 
to question the necessity of somehow amending 
the permanent Liberal disability of an overwhelm- 
ingly Unionist Second Chamber. Very well, we 
say, reform the Second Chamber as you will; 
let us see your plan. We ourselves propose to 
make the difference between parties in the Lords much 
less than it is; and we also propose to give the whole 
people the power to choose between the two Houses 
when they cannot agree. That is obviously quite 
fair to both parties :and a democratic party, at any rate, 
ought to jump at it. Mr. Haldane said nothing to show 
why their plan of making one Chamber supreme was 
either the only or the best way of remedying the admitted 
Liberal misfortune—it is no grievance. Of course 
he was full of bland assurances that they really do 
mean to reform the House of Lords. This was to quiet 
some of his own nervous friends; for the shelving of 
reform of the Upper House by this Bill is too glaring 
to be ignored. Obviously, even to the meanest capacity, 
reform of the Upper House, if it is to be at all, should be 
concurrent with the settlement of its relations to the 
Lower House. It never could be left out of a Parlia- 
ment Bill unless there was some political reason for it in 
the background or reform was never meant to be done. 
Mr. Haldane could give neither of these reasons, of 
which either would do, but had to put forward some 
other which would not do. 

Then, of course, we were bidden trust in the good 
sense of the Commons. After all every new House of 
Commons’ tenure of life was to be cut down from 
seven to five years (Does not this look like trusting 
the Commons; shortening their life so that they may 
have less time to do mischief ?), and no Government in 
so short a time could carry a Bill for which they had 
‘‘no mandate.’’ Indeed, how about the Liberal view 
of the Education Bill of 1902? Liberals and Radicals 
—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith 
louder than any—raged up and down the whole country 
denouncing Unionists for passing a Bill for which they 
had ‘‘ no mandate ”’ ; and that was only two years after 
the election. All Mr. Haldane’s slimness cannot spread 
that net to any purpose. The Government plan may 
have less repugnance for us when once a Liberal or 
Radical is able to show what is to stop a Ministry 
with a working majority from passing any Bill it likes 
in three years from coming into power. The only 


answer to this question we ever see even attempted, and 
then very timidly, is the independence of the private 
member. The independence of the private member, like 
the moderation of the moderate Liberal, is nothing but a 
joke. There certainly is some humour in gravely urging 
the independence of private members as a bulwark 
against Ministerial dominance at the very moment when 
the Government has deprived private members of the 
whole of their time. 

This independence in private members is about on a 
level with that discretion which Mr. Haldane says the 
electorate leaves to its representatives, the discretion 
which is so preferable to decision by Referendum. Mr. 
Haldane knows better than most, though it is known 
to all, that to talk about the people’s representatives 
exercising discretion to any effect in these days is sheer 
bunkum. And it was audacious to talk about the House 
of Commons as being representative, even though he 
added, apologetically, ‘‘ after all’’, when if the House 
did represent the electors as they really were at the last 
election, the Ministerial majority would be about forty 
—too few for the Government to attempt, not to speak 
of carrying, either the Parliament Bill or any other big 
measure. 


LORD WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ENRY FOWLER, as he was known in public life 
until he disguised himself under a coronet, was the 
family solicitor to the Radical party, and looked the part. 
He was an excellent adviser, for his judgment was 
sound, and, having been bred an attorney, he was 
cautious, methodical, and knew the meaning of evidence. 
From another point of view, Sir Henry Fowler was one 
of those men—numerous enough in a reserved and shy 
nation—whose appearance and manner convey a very 
wrong impression of their inner nature. Sir Henry 
Fowler’s carriage was severe, even to the point of being 
tinged with clericalism. His voice was loud and harsh, 
and his manner was dogmatic and domineering. Out- 
wardly he was just what the French mean when they 
talk of ‘‘ un homme cassant ’’. But in reality Henry 
Fowler was a warm, even tender-hearted man, sympa- 
thetic, broad in his views, and tolerant of those who 
differed from him. He was in partnership for a great 
many years with Sir Robert Perks, and they did a big 
solicitor’s business, financing and directing large com- 
mercial schemes, with all the provincial Nonconformist 
interest behind them. This occupation gave Fowler a 
kind of training and experience that is always rare 
amongst politicians, even on the Liberal side, and par- 
ticularly rare on both front benches, whose occupants 
have, with few exceptions, been immersed from their 
youth in Parliamentary business, which is different from 
every other business in this world. In a commercial 
age nothing is more valuable to a statesman than per- 
sonal familiarity with the routine and documents of 
business, bills of lading and exchange, deeds, and con- 
tracts of all kinds, from building agreements to charter- 
parties. Sir Henry Fowler was thus peculiarly well 
equipped for the post of Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, which he filled in the short Gladstone 
Government of 1886. In Gladstone’s last Administra- 
tion (1892-4) he was admitted to the Cabinet as Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, and in Lord 
Rosebery’s ill-starred ministry ne was for one year 
Secretary of State for India. This was the zenith of a 
long political career, which came rather late to fruition, 
for Sir Henry Fowler was then sixty-five, and his speech 
on the Indian cotton duties was his greatest achieve- 
ment. It was a critical and important occasion, for the 
Lancashire members had been instructed by their con- 
stituents, irrespective of party, to oppose the Govern- 
ment. The duties of import on cotton yarns and goods 
had been taken off by the Indian Government in 1882, 
as they were no longer needed for revenue. But in 
1895, owing to the fall in the rupee, it was found neces- 
sary for revenue to reimpose the import duties, accom- 
panied by a countervailing duty of excise on Indian 
cotton yarns and goods. ,Sir Henry James was at that 
time member for Bury, and he led a powerful opposition 
from Lancashire to the duties. The rights and wrongs 
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of the policy do not matter now, but Sir Henry Fowler 
made a very powerful speech in defence of the Indian 
Government. He concluded with the following words : 
‘* My right honourable friend has said that India has 
no representative in this House. I deny the accuracy 
of that allegation. The representatives of India in this 
House are not one or two individuals, not even the sec- 
tion of members who are thought to be experts on the 
one hand, or those men who have a profound, a deep, 
and a special interest in Indian affairs on the other. 
Every member of this House, whether elected by an 
English, or by a Scotch, or by an Irish constituency, is 
a member for India. All the interests of India, personal, 
political, commercial, financial, and social, are com- 
mitted to the individual and collective responsibility of 
the House of Commons. _I ask the House to discharge 
that gigantic trust, uninfluenced by any selfish or party 
feeling, but with wisdom, and justice, and generosity.”’ 
This peroration, pronounced in a deep voice and with 
great emphasis, produced quite an unusual effect upon 
a cynical audience, and actually persuaded some of the 
Lancashire members to vote against Sir Henry James, 
whose motion was defeated by nearly three to one. 
Every public man has ‘‘ one crowded hour of glorious 
life ’’, and that was Henry Fowler’s hour. He lived on 
that speech for the rest of his life, and shortly after the 
accession of the Radical party to power in 1906 he was 
made Lord President of the Council, and glided away 
into the crimson shadows of the Upper House. Lord 
Wolverhampton was not a great statesman; but he was 
an honest and courageous politician, and he rose to high 
place by the methods of business and by the careful 
preparation of his speeches. 


M. BRIAND’S FAILURE. 


S OME four weeks since M. Briand had materially 

strengthened his position in France by the strength 
which he had shown in dealing with the strike of the rail- 
way servants, and there seemed to be some possibility of 
his being able to found a strong Administration upon the 
signal victory which he had then won. True, it was 
possible to minimise the effects of that victory by 
arguing that M. Lépine, the Prefect of Police, had been 
responsible for the ‘‘ mobilisation plan ’’ which had 
won the day; but M. Briand was Prime Minister at the 
time, and, to most Frenchmen, was the organiser of 
victory. If he had then chosen to take a strong line 
and appeal to all supporters of law and order, his course 
would have been a clear one. The majority of French- 
men wish for peace, and would have willingly rallied 
to a leader they believed to be a strong man. M. Briand 
was, however, unable to understand what France really 
wanted. For the last ten years the country has 
groaned under the tyranny of the Republican 
““ bloc ’’. Everyone who knows the feeling of the 
people must realise that a conservative wave is now 
passing over the country. The railway strike had 
taught the small landowners and capitalists a very valu- 
able lesson. They realised that their interests were 
absolutely identical with those of their wealthier 
neighbours, and were perfectly ready and willing to 
follow a strong lead. Had M. Briand, when he recon- 
stituted his Government, appealed to the more conserva- 
tive elements in France, he would have been hailed as 
the saviour of society. Instead of taking this strong 
line, he preferred a policy of compromise—a policy which 
may have its merits in England, but is not under- 
stood in France. He could only see in France a 
Radical and Radical-Socialist majority. He forgot that 
many of the men who now professed to belong to the 
dominant faction had in former days professed 
Nationalist, Bonapartist, even Legitimist principles, 
and he wished to include in his Ministry. men of advanced 
opinions. He, therefore, appealed to men like M. 
Laferre, the Grand Master of the Grand Orient of 
France, and M. Maurice Faure, a leading Secularist, to 
join his Government, provoking in this way an outcry 
throughout the land that ought to have warned him 
that he was treading on dangerous ground. The fall 
of his majority from 180 to go ought to have taught him 
a valuable lesson, especially as he must have realised 


that the turnover of 45 Progressive Republican votes 
would place him in a minority. Even then he could 
not emancipate himself from his awkward past. He 
must needs disown the Right and forget that it 
was largely to their support that he had owed his 
large majority. He must go on talking about the 
necessity for pursuing a secular campaign. Everyone 
knew he was not in earnest, that these were but mere 
catchwords, which he was using in order to secure 
Radical support; but these concessions were signs of 
weakness, and have been treated as such. If M. Briand 
had stuck to the strong line he took with such success 
in October last, he might have held his own against 
all comers. He has preferred the shadow to the 
substance—the support of the decaying Republican 
‘* bloc ’’ to that of the Right and of the Centre, and has 
fallen between two stools. 

True, it may be argued that the majority of the 
Chamber is still with him. There are members of the 
Right who still regard him as their one safeguard 
against anarchy. There are moderate politicians who 
see through his empty platitudes, who forget his 
awkward past and look to the future, and who will stand 
by him, even if he ventures to have the courage of his 
convictions. No statesman of the Third Republic has 
a clean record. They have all at different times been 
guilty of excesses on one side or on the other. 
M. Briand was the “‘ apporteur ’’ of that Associations 
Act which had done so much mischief, and he, the 
author of the spoliation of the Church, is accused of 
clericalism. Was he not running counter to the stories 
of his own préfets, who told him of abuses that no 
genuine Republican ought to allow for a single instant? 
He was told that in a certain hospital two nuns were 
attending the sick and the dying and helping them in 
their last moments; then, again, two priests, who had 
once been members of a religious order, were living in 
the same house, from which they occasionally ventured 
forth to preach a sermon or two. In a third place a 
school was being carried on, where two women, who 
had at one time belonged to a religious order, gave 
religious instruction. No one suggested that any of 
these criminals talked Socialism, Bonapartism, or 
Nationalism. It was quite enough that they dared to 
teach the fundamental truths of Christianity, such as 
might in England be allowed to be professed in a Board 
School. An individual by himself might do these 
things, but when once two combined they became an 
association, and as such they were criminals, guilty of 
violating a law which had been passed by the Chamber 
and the Senate and received the sanction of the President 
of the Republic. Their action was, therefore, not to be 
tolerated. If M. Briand had, to make use of a French 
expression, taken his courage in his two hands, and 
said that it was time to have done with such petty 
persecution, he would have rallied not only all sound 
and conservative France, but the substantial majority 
of the Chamber to his support. Instead of adopting 
this manly and straightforward course, which his experi- 
ence as a Minister of the Republic has taught him is the 
sound one, he has preferred to admit the evil, to stand 
by his unfortunate past record and to promise amend- 
ment for the future. He has gone on clamouring for a 
Republican majority and disowning those sound con- 
servative supporters who only asked his leave to stand 
by him, with the result that his majority has fallen to 
a bare one of sixteen. Had he then shown a strong 
front he could have saved the situation; but he showed 
great weakness in asking for time to investigate the 
composition of his majority. He might excuse himself 
on the ground that the last eighteen months had under- 
mined his health and that a rest was absolutely neces- 
sary in a country where a Prime Minister is exposed to 
the constant worry of bitter interpellations, to which 
he must reply. This might explain a great deal. Still, 
there can be no doubt that for the moment he has 
weakened his position. He is no longer the saviour of 
society, the one strong man who stands between France 
and anarchy. It is very rash to speculate about the 


future at the present moment. It is perfectly clear that 
the majority of the Chamber supports a policy of 
pacification, that the country is sick of religious strife, 
and that a man who acknowledges the strength of the 
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present current may secure for himself a long lease of 
power. The whole of French politics is now in a state 
of flux. Those Radicals who have supported M. Briand 
in the face of constant intrigues would be ready to give 
their votes to a strong successor, and they would be 
reinforced by those members of the conservative party 
whose votes have been alienated by M. Briand’s 
ambiguous policy, by his persistent denunciation of the 
Right. It would be rash to predict, at least at this ex- 
tremely uncertain moment ; but one thing is certain : the 
Ministry must succumb in the course of a few weeks or 
months, wuilst . strong man may be able to guide the 
destinies of France for many years to come. 

One can hardly expect much from the new Ministry, 
which is really a triumvirate consisting of M. Monis, 
M. Delcassé and M. Berteaux. The political situation 
in France is a pretty anxious one; for though the 
General Confederation of Labour has been beaten and 
discredited it is not yet crushed. A strong man is 
absolutely essential, one who is not only strong but is 
endowed with some ability and has enjoyed a certain 
measure of past experience. It can hardly be said that 
M. Monis possesses any of these qualifications. His 
great qualification is that he is a Radical and that 
although the Radical party is still strong all its leaders 
have become impossible. M. Brisson and M. Sarrien 
are played out, M. Bourgeois is in bad health, M. 
Combes has made himself impossible, and M. Cle- 
menceau has too many enemies. The President of the Re- 
public has therefore had to fall back upon this distiller 
of sixty-four years of age whose great recommendation 
is that his incapacity has not hitherto excited any violent 
jealousy. People are asking themselves how the two 
other members of the Triumvirate will pull together 
and whether M. Delcassé will be strong enough to con- 
trol the anti-militarist tendencies of M. Berteaux. In 
any case few anticipate that the Cabinet will have a 
long life. The appointment of so noted an anti-Clerical 
as M. Malvy to the new post of Under Secretary at 
the Ministry of Public Worship may imply either an 
active policy of religious persecution or have been made 
in order to keep him quiet. Had M. Briand been bold 
enough to denounce the petty methods of religious per- 
secution and to break away once and for all from the 
decaying ‘‘ bloc ’’, he might have commanded a large 
majority. Notwithstanding the defection and opposi- 
tion of many members of the Right he was still able 
to command one of sixteen votes. It is hardly 
likely that those who stood by him to the last and are 
a majority of the Chamber will remain for any length 
of time supporters of the new Government, which may 
yet pave the way for the evolution that was coming 
slowly but surely. The country has no longer much 
sympathy with the violent methods of the Radical party. 
The composition of the Ministry is as bad as bad can 
be, with the solitary exception of M. Delcassé, whose 
reputation must suffer by allowing himself to be found 
in such parlous company. It will, however, do one 
good work. By the gauntlet which it throws down to 
public opinion it must accentuate the feeling of the 
country in favour of a change not only of men but of 
methods, not only of policy but of practice. 


MR. HALDANE’S ESTIMATES. 


H EROIC measures and weighty change are absent 
from the Army Estimates for the forthcoming 
financial year. The only point of note is that in one 
particular Mr. Haldane has admitted that the plan 
which prevailed before his golden era was after all the 
best. It is in connexion with the Special Reserve, which 
we will deal with anon. As to actual figures, the Esti- 
mates of this year reach the substantial total of 
£27,690,000 as against the £27,760,000 of the closing 
financial year. Mr. Haldane explains in his memoran- 
dum that the reduction would have been larger, had 
not the ceremonies connected with the Coronation 
necessitated special expenditure; and the demands of 
the Military Works loan been greater than was ex- 
pected. More money is also to be spent on the Terri- 

torials, which only shows how premature and hasty 


were the original Estimates made of the demands of 
this costly toy. For as a toy we cannot help regard- 
ing it, seeing the very doubtful value it is likely to be 
in the case of invasion, the sole excuse for its 
existence. The principles governing our defence prob- 
lem seem to be getting more and more involved. We 
have Mr. Haldane, Sir lan Hamilton, and the First 
Sea Lord telling us that invasion is impossible, and yet 
more money is being spent on the Territorials who, 
according to the figures given by Lord Lucas in the 
House of Lords, were recently some 43,000 
men short of the establishment. But we do not lay 
great stress on the shortage which exists; for 
matters would be little improved if the force 
were up to strength. The inherent weakness is its lack 
of training, especially as regards the officers ; and it is 
significant that every military expert of note who is 
independent of Mr. Haldane thinks the same. The 
Estimates reveal some curious anomalies. We have 
been told over and over again by Mr. Haldane and 
others that the new General Staff is our most important 
asset in military organisation. And certainly the 
average man would say that it was at least of more 
importance to the Army than the personnel of the 
Finance Member’s branch. Yet the finance department 
costs about double that of the Chief of the General 
Staff. 

It is strange that Mr. Haldane even now refuses to 
recognise the mistake he made in reducing the Regular 
Army at the demand of the extremists four years ago. 
It is not the actual numbers which were cut off 
that matters so much as the loss of the cadres 
and their reserve-making capabilities. These points 
were clearly proved by the Duke of Bedford 
both in his House of Lords speech and in the 
detailed figures he published in the papers. But 
Mr. Haldane and Lord Lucas refuse to look ahead and 
note what will happen two years hence, when the full 
effect of this rash move will be really felt. Indeed no 
answer at all was given to the Duke’s criticism. 
Yet in spite of this, the Army Estimates have not de- 
creased materially, owing to the increased sums which 
are spent on the Staff and the elaborate series of 
manceuvres both for the Regular and Territorial forces, 
which have now become a recognised feature in the 
annual military curriculum. Of course we admit that 
such exercises are desirable. But we would rather have 
seen the strength of the Regular Army remain intact 
than see so much expenditure on operations of 
doubtful value, like the Regular and_ Territorial 
manceuvres of last year, if it was a choice between the 
two alternatives. Over and over again we have pointed 
out that the policy pursued towards the Special Reserve 
or the Militia was a mistaken one. The period of three 
instead of four weeks’ annual training is not sufficient ; 
and the very large complement of Regular officers serv- 
ing with the Special Reserve is a mistake. When war 
breaks out nearly all of these will be required for service 
with their Regular units ; since war has never yet found 
us with an adequate supply of Regular officers. More- 
over, if these be withdrawn at the critical moment, the 
state of the Special Reserve will be worse than it was 
before ; because, although Militia officers under the old 
scheme were not given much opportunity of acquiring 
professional experience, they were at least taught to rely 
on themselves and not on a large complement of Regular 
officers. Mr. Haldane, we are glad to see, has at last 
recognised these obvious points: and in future the 
annual training is to be increased to twenty-seven days. 
At the same time the period of recruit drill is to be 
decreased to five instead of six months. Doubtless 
motives of economy have had some influence in bring- 
ing about this change. But on the whole we consider 
the move a sound one. The twenty-seven extra reserve 
battaliors which under Mr. Haldane’s plan were to be 
left more or less intact, and not merely made appanages 
of the line battalions, are in future to receive 
special treatment. These battalions are designed for 
garrison duty in time of war, in order to relieve Regular 
units, and possibly also to go on service as line of 
communication troops. Hitherto they have been neither 
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one thing nor the other. Their establishment has only 
been 580 men, and their staff of officers contains a con- 
siderable line element. Thus they were too weak to be 
of much good in war; whilst their line officers, who 
had little to do during the non-training period, would 
inevitably have been withdrawn when the expeditionary 
ferce was mobilised for action. So their establishment is 
to be raised to 750, and all their line officers, with 
the exception of adjutants and quartermasters, are to 
be withdrawn. This virtually converts these battalions 
into the old Militia organisation, and makes them self- 
supporting, undoubtedly a sound move, although we 
must regret that their recruits’ period of training has 
been reduced from six to three months. We are told 
that good progress has been made with the scheme for 
‘* boarding out ’’ trained cavalry horses with suitable 
persons; and that the results of the police census of 
horses has been satisfactory. The memorandum is not 
quite so optimistic as regards the classification of horses 
by the County Associations ; and as it tells us ‘* it may 
well be that different methods will be found to suit the 
conditions existing in different districts ’’. At the same 
time we are told that the greater part of the administra- 
tive transport of the expeditionary force, both for sup- 
plies and ammunition, is to be converted into mechanical 
transport. But even with this relief to the horse prob- 
lem—almost the most serious confronting the military 
authorities—-we cannot find any evidence that the 
Government has really tackled it. ‘ 

Optimistic as Mr. Haldane is, even he has been 
compelled at last to admit that the problem of 
inducing officers to join the Army and the Special 
Reserve is very serious indeed. It is clear that 
several causes have conduced to the present impasse. 
The scale of pay for officers still remains at much the 
same figure as prevailed during the eighteenth century ; 
and we cannot but think that the numerous cases of 
unjust supersession, and the fitful method by which cer- 
tain officers have been selected for promotion since 
the Army Council came into being, have also some bear- 
ing on this question. The authorities seem to have 
fallen between two stools. Life in the Army is now 
so strenuous and irksome, and the scale of pay so 
meagre, that it neither attracts nor keeps in the Service 
men who are independent of it, nor induces the poor 
man to embark on so problematic a career as the Army 
has now proved itself to be. Of course it can be said 
that it is selfish and unpatriotic for the man of indepen- 
dent means not to serve his country. But such taunts 
from civilians come ill in a country which refuses to 
recognise its obvious national duties, and accept com- 
pulsion. Still the problem remains, and we confess that 
it is a very thorny one to deal with. Certain remedies 
are proposed to deal with the case of the poor man; 
but it is questionable whether any far-reaching results 
will be obtained. It has been decided to institute a 
number of prize cadetships at Sandhurst and Woolwich 
to be awarded at the entrance examinations. The effect 
of these will be to reduce the parent’s contribution from 
#150 to £80a year. The conditions of entry have also 
been simplified by combining the present qualifying and 
competitive examinations into one. Similarly in the 
Special Reserve it has been decided to reduce the qualify- 
ing period from one year to six months; and to open a 
supplementary list of officers who can do their annual 
training with Regular battalions serving at home 
at times most convenient to themselves. We hope 
these measures may succeed ; but we doubt. 


A ‘* MONUMENTAL MISTAKE.” 


[D EMAGOGUES may rant as they please about the 

House of Lords, but it is to that chamber and 
not to the House of Commons that the public turns for 
an authoritative exposition of the Imperial aspects of 
any current question. Hence the interest in the debate 
which Lord Ampthill is to initiate next Monday on the 
Canada-United States reciprocity arrangement. In 
the opinion of some of the foremost statesmen of both 
Europe and America we have here a question which in- 


volves nothing less than the future of the British Empire 
as we know it: is that Empire to go forward to partner- 
ship or is it to fall asunder into fragments? Day after 
day in the House of Commons Ministers resort to every 
parliamentary device to keep the public in ignorance of 
what is really happening, and it is only through the 
medium of the abused Upper Chamber that we can get 
any adequate presentation of the vital issues at stake. 
It may be that Lord Ampthill’s audience will include no 
fewer than four of Canada’s ex-Governors-General and 
at least five other statesmen who have represented the 
Crown in other parts of the Empire. Not less impres- 
sive may be the gathering of administrators, travellers, 
financiers, and men of affairs who know the Empire out- 
side these islands by reason of their day-to-day contact 
with its affairs and who combine with that knowledge 
a large experience in the handling of complex problems 
of Imperial government. To contemplate the scene 
which the House of Lords presents on such occasions 
and to follow the high level of discussion is to negative 
in the minds of all serious men the thought of crippling 
the activities of a body unique in its representative 
character and charged with a sense of public usefulness. 

Lord Ampthill and the other speakers in the debate 
will have no difficulty in exposing the pretence which 
is so sedulously cultivated by Mr. Bryce and His 
Majesty’s Ministers that this is a purely Canadian 
affair with which the British people have no concern, 
It is true that our representative in Washington and 
our representatives here at the heart of the Empire have 
remained dumb while our preferential advantage in the 
Canadian market has been entirely swept away on some 
essential items of British export and materially lessened 
on others. ‘True also that they have had not one word to 
say in regard to the complete reversal of Canada’s policy 
in its relation to the British and United States markets 
and the adoption of a new separatism in Empire trade 
whereby for the first time in our history one State of the 
Empire becomes party to differentiation against the 
Mother Country and other States of the Empire by a 
foreign country. The interests of Newfoundland, the 
West Indies and Australia, to go no further, are directly 
prejudiced by this agreement; the British working 
classes will have to pay more for their bread and beef ; 
the British manufacturers will have to pay more for 
the raw materials of their industry ; and Mr. Bryce still 
smiles over the coming of a millennium of his own 
imagining and British Ministers prate of other things. 
But their connivance in a series of transatlantic political 
manceuvres will deceive no one who does not want to be 
deceived. Even if we ourselves had no statesmen 
willing and capable enough to instruct public opinion 
Canada has, and the speeches delivered by the Hon. 
Clifford Sifton and the Hon. George E. Foster in the 
Canadian House of Commons and the messages sent to 
this country by the Premiers of Ontario, Manitoba, and 

sritish Columbia make it clear that having themselves 

done so much to create a sound Empire policy there are 
statesmen in every section of.the Dominion who mean 
to put this subject in its fullest and broadest light before 
the peoples of the whole of the King’s Dominions. 

Mr. Sifton’s secession from the Laurier party upon 
this question is an event in Empire politics comparable 
only with Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation from the 
Balfour Government. There is, however, this vital 
difference. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberiain re- 
mained in provisional agreement on Tariff Reform, 
whereas Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Sifton are 
in direct and open conflict on the American agreement. 
With the exception perhaps of Mr. Fielding, no Min- 
ister has throughout his period of power stood nearer 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier in thought and national status 
than his ex-Minister of the Interior who now severs his 
life-long association with the Liberal party rather than 
join them in what he believes to be a ‘‘ monumental 
mistake ’’. Under Mr. Sifton’s administration the 
West was given the new start in settlement and produc- 
tion which has astonished the world, and to-day as M.P. 
for the wheat centre of Brandon in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment Mr. Sifton is the most potent of the Western 
representatives. In Canadian politics it is the supposed 
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interest of the Western farmer which forces on 
this reciprocal proposal, and the Western farmer 
now learns from his own leading spokesman that 
he is better without it. Since 1890 what the 
Canadian farmer buys has increased 14.3 per 
cent. in price, but what he sells has gone up 35.7 per 
cent. Obviously, says Mr. Sifton, you farmers are 
getting your full share of the prosperity of the country 
and may turn a deaf ear to the specious appeals of 
American politicians. In the interests of the 
agriculturist and exporter Canada has with much 
labour and expense secured a place of honour 
among many competitors in the best market in 
the world—that of the United Kingdom; and 
Mr. Sifton tells his farmer friends that this 
agreement sets Canadian produce running southward 
instead of eastward without any advantage in price to 
the Canadian producer and with a real disadvantage in 
that under free trade he will to a considerable extent 
lose control of his own home market. How infinitely 
wiser to keep the trade in his own hands and seek the 
co-operation of the British and Canadian Governments 
so that the highly prized hard wheat of the Canadian 
West may pass through to Liverpool in all its purity, 
without American or other interference, at rates kept 
low by the fullest development of Canadian and British 
means of land and water transit. All this Mr. Sifton 
says as a Westerner talking to Westerners, and 
he warns Canadian farmer and consumer alike to be- 
ware of the manipulations of Yankee monopolists. 
The Chicago Beef Trust, as we in England know to 
our cost, aims to crush out the individual retailer and 
cares nothing for the consumer when once he is in its 
grip. Speaking also as Chairman of the Canadian 
Government’s own Conservation Commission, Mr. 
Sifton points to the fatal facility with which Canadian 
Ministers are lending themselves to the exploitation of 
Canada’s vast wealth of forest and water power and 
minerals in the interests of United States rather than 
Canadian manufacturers. The United States have 
wantonly squandered the natural resources of their 
own land and now seek to despoil Canada also. 
Why make Western Canada the “ back yard of 
Chicago’’? Canada wants her own Chicagoes 
and New Yorks, though we trust with a very 
great difference. And finally Mr. Sifton follows 
the magnificent lead in past years of such statesmen 
as Sir John Macdonald, Sir Charles Tupper, Sir 
Alexander Galt and, be it added, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Mr. Fielding, and dismisses the agreement on broad 
national and Imperial grounds. ‘‘ The States want us 
to turn from the path of Empire to the path which 
leads to Washington.’’ It is a crisis of unexampled 
importance to us and the British peoples everywhere 
as to Canadians, and once again it may be Canada’s 
good fortune by her rejection of the latest challenge to 
our common Empire to offset the supineness of British 
statesmen and set us all with fresh purpose along the 
road that leads to a more real and abiding unity. 


HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM. 
By Lorp RosBert CECcIL. 


"E HE Unionist party, or at least a section of it, appear 


to be losing their heads. Scarcely a day passes 
without some fresh and startling proposal for the 
‘* reform ’’ of the House of Lords being given to the 
world. Many of us thought that the original Rosebery- 
Lansdowne proposals went quite far enough. Not a 
few looked with grave misgiving on the attempt to graft 
the elective principle on the old constitution of the Great 
Council. Such attempts necessarily open the door to 
even more drastic proposals, and already some of the 
younger members of the Unionist party are clamouring 
for a completely elective Second Chamber. To me such 
a proposal seems insane. At the very moment when, by 
the admission of everybody, except a few bureaucrats, 
the House of Commons is ceasing to represent the 
people, it is proposed to make the will of the people 
prevail by turning the other House into a second House 


of Commons. Lord Balfour of Burleigh declared on 
Thursday that he would be a bold man who would say 
that during the last twenty-five years our representative 
system had been growing in success. Let no one think 
this statement is the extravagance of an unregenerate 
Tory. Mr. Belloc has lately published a book on the 
Party System to prove that we are governed by a group 
of wirepullers. Mr. Sherwell, the highly respected 
Radical member for Huddersfield, says that ‘‘ our Par- 
liamentary system is rapidly developing into a real, if 
undesigned, absolutism ’’. Mr. Philip Snowden, the 
Socialist, is even more outspoken. On 6 July 1907, just 
after the Campbell-Bannerman Resolutions, he wrote : 
‘* That the House of Commons represents the will of the 
people and is engaged in trying to carry out the people’s 
wishes, is one of those constitutional myths like the veto 
of the Crown and the liberty of the subject, we all 
pretend to cherish but know to be unreal. We have 
not a democratic Constitution. The people do not rule. 
The House of Commons does not represent the will of 
the people. The Government is an autocracy restrained, 
just like the Tsar of Russia, by considerations of self- 
preservation and self-interest. It is the knowledge of 
these facts which makes this agitation against the House 
of Lords almost contemptible.’’ Personally, I subscribe 
to Mr. Snowden’s opinion without reserve. The House 
of Commons is in some ways less representative of the 
people’s wishes than it was before the Reform Bill of 
1832, and far less than it was in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. And the reason is not far to seek. 
The more numerous the body of electors the more 
certainly do they fall under the control of the wirepuller. 
In a constituency of a few hundreds the personality of 
a candidate counts for much. Multiply the voters a 
hundredfoid and he becomes a mere emblem. The 
choice of the emblem nowadays rests usually with a 
little group of self-elected wirepullers, and they naturally 
prefer one who will do as they tell him. Hence the 
fetish of ‘* loyalty to the party ’’, which simply means 
that members of Parliament are not now expected to act 
on their opinion of what public advantage requires. 
Still less are they to regard the wishes of their con- 
stituents. Their sole duty is unquestioning obedience 
to the behests of the clique which governs the party, 
Liberal, Tory, Labour, or Nationalist, to which they 
may happen to belong. 

The truth is the House of Commons is breaking 
down. No patriot, certainly no Conservative, can view 
its present condition without profound concern. Mr. 
Snowden, in the article already quoted, says: ‘* It would 
be an instructive lesson to the electors, who have 
imagined that they were voting for a man to represent 
their will in Parliament, if they could see that member 
coming in from the Terrace or the smoke-room at the 
ringing of the division bell, and, at the entrance to the 
lobbies, being pointed by the party Whip into the 
particular lobby he must go to register his vote for a 
motion about which, in nine cases out of ten, he has not 
the remotest idea. He has not heard a word of the 
discussion; he does not even know what the question 
under discussion is; he votes as ‘ a supporter of his 
party ’, and if he understood the question and had 
opinions upon it, it would make no difference. He is 
there to support his party; to follow his leaders; to do as 
he is told. This is expressing ‘ the will of the people ’.”’ 
All this is literally true. Yet, even so, it is not the whole 
truth. Not only are the decisions of the House of 
Commons mere echoes of the decrees of the Cabinet, but 
even its debates are becoming increasingly lifeless and 
unreal. With the exception of two or three men, every- 
one knows what a speaker will say before he opens his 
mouth. He is not allowed to think for himself. He is 
forced to follow the beaten track. What wonder that 
his audience is usually reduced to those who intend to 
follow him in the discussion, and that the rest of the 
House reads, writes, smokes, or gossips in some other 
chamber of the building until a division puts a temporary 
stop to this parody of Parliamentary discussion. 

Such is the condition to which the tyranny of the 
caucus and the Cabinet has reduced the most famous 
legislative Assembly in the world. And it is now 
seriously proposed to submit the House of Lords to a 
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similar process. The House of Lords may have many 
faults, but at least the peers take their duties seriously. 
Their debates are dignified and well-informed. No 
peers speak who have not something to say. On 
important occasions the benches are well filled during 
the debate, and those peers only vote who have heard 
and weighed the arguments used. Frequently members 
of the Upper House vote against their party, and if any 
Whip were to attempt to direct a peer into a lobby 
different from that selected by himself he would probably 
be sent to the Clock Tower! Its chief defect—and it 
is a serious one—is that it is overwhelmingly Unionist 
in opinion. Let that be corrected by all means, but 
let it be done with as little disturbance as possible of 
its composition and corporate character. To my 
thinking, the most satisfactory reform of the House of 
Lords would be for it to revert to its original constitu- 
tion, when it consisted of those distinguished persons 
whom the Sovereign chose to summon as his advisers 
during their lives. Doubtless, now that the kingly 
power has passed from the monarch to the democracy, 
the summons must be issued on the recommendation of 
the party leaders, who are the nominees of the demo- 
cracy. In the first instance, to obtain an impartial 
body, the Prime Minister and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion should each nominate one-half of the new Second 
Chamber. Afterwards vacancies should be filled on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister of the day. But 
the personnel of the new House and the old one should 
differ as little as might be consistent with genuine 
impartiality. Unless reform produces an even balance 
of parties, the reformed Second Chamber will remain 
obnoxious to the one serious criticism directed against 
its present constitution. Granted impartiality, the less 
change made in the present House the better. In any 
case, do not let us create a second House of Commons. 
To that course there are many other objections besides 
those mentioned here. For myself, and in this matter 
I] am convinced that my views are shared by an immense 
body of the true Conservative opinion in the countrv, 
almost any solution would be better than one which 
extended to the Second Chamber the baleful despotism 
of the caucus. 


THE CITY. 


RUssER shares have taken the place of home rails 

this week, as the centre of Stock Exchange activity. 
At times, wild excitement characterised the dealings, 
and the aggregate turnover of shares has been enormous. 
Everything seemed to be in favour of this section. Home 
rails wore a tired appearance after their prolonged 
advance, and professional dealers were only too glad to 
find another responsive market in which to speculate. 
At the same time, the considerably enhanced prices 
realised at the Mincing Lane auction gave just the neces- 
sary fillip, and news from all quarters bore a bullish 
interpretation. For several months past manufacturers 
have been buying from hand to mouth in vain hopes 
that Brazilian supplies would keep quotations down, but 
now that it appears most probable that a sort of valorisa- 
tion scheme is being adopted to regulate the Brazilian 
output, they have commenced buying with an eagerness 
which suggests that a further advance is inevitable. 
Already prices are generally 2s. per lb. higher than 
they were at the beginning of January, and it is stated 
that plantation companies can sell forward their whole 
production for 1911 at a small discount on current rates. 
The rumours of the Brazilian operation are somewhat 
obscure; but it is generally believed that a manipulative 
arrangement has been effected by the local financial 
houses, which should certainly benefit the plantation 
companies. 

The excitement in the share market has not been 
entirely devoid of undesirable features. In the first 
place, the rise seems to have been a little too rapid, and 
has carried some dealers off their feet, both figuratively 
and literally. Moreover, it has attracted to the market 
a large contingent of nomadic professionals, who 
habitually roam from one section to another in pursuit 
of quick profits, and who promptly throw over their com- 
mitments as soon as a reaction sets in. The effect of 
their operations is to accentuate unduly a movement in 


either direction. The more substantial firms, who form 
the backbone of the market, are endeavouring to dis- 
courage the activities of this migratory element, and it 
is quite likely that business will be allowed to simmer 
down, at any rate, until after the carry-over, when it 
will be possible to estimate the exact technical position 
of the market. On the other hand, the public has exer- 
cised a good deal of discrimination in its purchases, 
which is in itself a favourable factor, while many who 
were left high and dry with shares after the boom last 
year have taken the opportunity of reducing their hold- 
ings with the result that a check came on Thursday. A 
very large amount of stock has been placed on. the 
market during the rise, and the future course of quota- 
tions depends, toa great extent, on whether or not this 
stock has passed into strong hands. 

While rubbers have claimed chief attention, other 
markets have made a very good showing. Home rails 
are enjoying a well-earned rest, but there should be 
opportunity for a revival later on. At present, liquida- 
tion is in progress, which is having a salutary effect. 
Genuine holders of stock need not be disturbed by the 
reaction. The railway companies have an excellent year 
ahead of them, which should bring good profits and a 
further rise in prices. One of the best features of the 
Stock Exchange is the continued firmness of Consols. 
The sales by banks and other big financial institutions 
have ceased, and the Government Sinking Fund pur- 
chases, which have been going on for weeks, at the 
rate, it is said, of about £750,000 a day, have left dealers 
rather short of stock. The improvement in the money 
market, which promises a further reduction in the Bank 
rate in a few weeks, is also a favourable influence, and 
one which has some effect in all departments of the 
House ”’. 

The American market suffered a severe shock in the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission not to 
allow any increase in freight rates, but Wall Street has 
taken the matter much too seriously to heart. The de- 
mand for higher freight charges was quite unjustified, 
and railroad directors will now observe that the last word 
in economic management has not yet been reached by 
any means. The railroads are certainly no worse off 
than they were before the question of freight rates was 
raised, and, as trade is now improving, the very fact that 
the charges have not been increased should encourage 
business. It is hardly likely that the stock market will 
become active in the early future; indeed, it is possible 
that the Supreme Court’s decision on the Oil and 
Tobacco Trust cases may cause another slump, in which 
event an opportunity for purchasing some comparatively 
cheap stock will be afforded. 

The Grand Trunk traffic statement for January, show- 
ing an increase of £24,650 in net earnings, is most 
satisfactory, and gives reason for belief that some 
activity in these stocks may be witnessed during the next 
month or two. The result contrasts strongly with those 
of the Canadian Pacific for the same period, a gross 
decrease of $364,000 being accompanied by an increase 
of $296,000 in working expenses, and making a decrease 
of $660,000 in net earnings. The Grand Trunk figures, 
however, benefited from the fact that no provision for 
renewals, suspense account, was made, whereas in the 
corresponding month last year £15,000 to £20,000 was 
placed to that fund. Mexican railway issues have come 
to life again, thanks also to an excellent revenue state- 
ment for January, in which a gross increase of $78,000 
was fully retained in the net, there having been no in- 
crease in expenses. 

The mining markets have been devoid of interest. 
South Africans remain under a cloud, although the re- 
cent mysterious depression is now explained by the dis- 
closure of heavy speculative losses made by a Paris 
agent de change, who committed suicide last week. A 
little ‘‘ inside ’? support has since become observable. 
In the West African section, an excellent cablegram 
from the Ashanti Goldfields property failed to make any 
impression. Oil shares keep very steady. In the indus- 


trial market there has been little sign of activity. Har- 
rod’s Stores shares were not affected by the progress 
reported by the Chairman at Tuesday’s meeting. The 
profit amounts to £225,274; the business continues to 
develop rapidly, the growth last year amounting to 
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£283,285, and new capital is necessary to cope with 
the expansion which Coronation Year will no doubt 
carry a stage further. 


INSURANCE. 
ACCRUED INTEREST ON INVESTMENTS. 


I N an indirect way an interesting insurance question is 

raised in the current report of the National 
Provident Institution, which has long held a reputation 
for sound financial methods. That question is : ‘‘ What 
is accrued interest, and how should it be dealt with 
in a balance-sheet?’’ In the earlier days of modern life 
assurance—as reference to old Board of Trade returns 
shows—credit was never taken for accrued interest as 
a balance-sheet asset. However, a period of stress, 
brought about by the long-continued fall in interest rates 
which occurred in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, impelled the management of one company after 
another to treat the interest which had accrued on 
its investments as an asset. That the companies 
were justified in adopting this course is indisputable ; at 
all events they had justification on their side up to a 
certain point. According to the soundest principles of 
accountancy, accrued rentals and interest accrued on 
mortgages and loans may legitimately be considered to 
be assets. It looks, however, as if in some instances 
credit may unwittingly have been taken for certain 
amounts twice over. Investments in Stock Exchange 
securities differ essentially from those mentioned above, 
because the market valuation—adopted in many cases— 
takes into account the number of days since dividend 
was last paid. 

The point at issue is somewhat important, and it 
should be carefully considered by the boards of insurance 
companies, in view of the Assurance Companies Act 
1gog. ‘‘ Accrued interest ’’—not to be confused with 
outstanding interest—is admittedly a small matter com- 
pared with the aggregate investments of our life offices ; 
it represents much less than 1 per cent. of the total. 
Nevertheless, the amount involved is considerable— 
probably something like £3,000,000, of which about 
two-fifths would originate out of Stock Exchange invest- 
ments. As fire, accident, and other insurance com- 
panies equally take credit for accrued interest, it would 
scarcely be unreasonable to suggest that insurance in- 
vestments to an amount of from a million to a million 
and a-half pounds sterling are more or less called in 
question. 

Under the Act which came into force on 1 July last, 
the balance-sheet must state ‘‘ how the values of the 
Stock Exchange securities are arrived at, and a 
certificate must be appended, signed by the same persons 
as sign the balance-sheets, to the effect that in their 
belief the amounts set forth in the balance-sheet are in 
the aggregate fully of the value stated therein, less any 
investment reserve fund taken into account ’’. Note 3, 
quoted, further states :—‘‘ In the case of a company 
transacting life assurance business or land investment 
business, this certificate is to be given only when a state- 
ment respecting valuation under the Fourth Schedule 
is made ’’. From these two extracts it may be surmised 
that the interesting certificate given by the directors of 
the National Provident Institution and Mr. L. F. Hovil, 
the actuary and secretary, was not actually called for on 
the present occasion, the last quinquennial valuation 
having been made as at 20 November 1907, and the next 
one not being due until the same day in 1912. It exists, 
however, and shows that the values of the Stock 
Exchange securities on 20 November last were obtained 
‘“‘ by taking the lowest selling prices of the day, less 
accrued interest’’. In other words, a_ thoroughly 
correct method of valuation was adopted by the directors 
of this fine old Society, and the 28,276 members have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 46,920,500 held as 
an assurance fund for their future benefit is really 
possessed. Indeed, there is evidence pointing to the 


existence of a small latent reserve, inasmuch as it is 
plainly stated that the balance-sheet values were in the 
aggregate less than the market values on the day in 


question—a truly surprising fact, seeing how great is 
the present depreciation of high-class investments, such 
as are held by the soundest life offices. How some of 
the companies would fare when the new Board of Trade 
requirement has to be complied with is doubtful, and 
one can only hope for the best. 


ART OF THE DEALER. 


ATISFACTORY is the result of the strange case of 
Lord Chesterfield and Mr. Harding. But it will 
tax a generous imagination to find in this duel a happy 
omen or an agreeable symptom of the times. A noble- 
man of (more or less) historic title and a tradesman of 
respectable antecedents giving one another the lie in the 
witness-box make no very pleasing picture. A mistake 
of memory or a misunderstanding there was not and 
could not be. 

Lord Chesterfield sold- Holme Lacy in 1909. In 
January a year ago he had its contents catalogued by a 
well-known firm of auctioneers and advertised them for 
sale. In making the catalogue the auctioneers came 
across a suit of armour, forgotten and rusting in a 
garret. ‘‘ 16th century plated armour damascened with 
gold ’’ reads the item in the auctioneers’ list. Many 
people wanted it badly, among them Mr. Harding, the 
art dealer. He telegraphed offering Lord Chester- 
field £1000. The owner telegraphed back that such 
an offer he could not accept—‘‘ have several people after 
it ’’. Such applicants have power to add to their number, 
to such a process public auctions do conduce, and 
Mr. Harding’s chance was plainly to get those damas- 
cened plates before they were put up. ‘‘ Young Mr. 
Harding ’’ waited upon Lord and Lady Chesterfield in 
the house of Lord Chesterfield’s mamma-in-law in 
Grosvenor Square. Being admitted, he told a flattering 
tale. Briefly, young Mr. Harding stated that he had a 
client, a private collector, that this private collector— 
like another, and famous, collector not many years since 
dead—disliked auctions and shunned purchases made at 
any figure visible to the vulgar, that if he could not buy 
the armour privately he would not buy it at the auction, 
and that if he wanted the unknown’s price—your true 
Collector’s price—Lord Chesterfield must withdraw the 
armour from the sale of the contents of Holme Lacy. 
Lady Chesterfield did not like this story. Lord Chester- 
field stated in the witness-box that he has been a chair- 
man and director of from fifteen to twenty companies 
at the same time. Since markets the most exalted are 
sensitive to ‘‘ gluts’’’, it seems unlikely that the five 
hundred adherents of his party who may at any time 
join him in the Upper Chamber will put forth 
their talents to the same advantage. But the point is 
that the true business flair is hereditary and that Lady 
Chesterfield thought that where one man, however rich 
and unknown, so much desired the armour, other 
pockets might be worth sounding at the auction. Lord 
Chesterfield knew better. He doubled the figure offered 
on behalf of Mr. Harding’s ‘‘ very peculiar client,’’ and 
he sold the armour made by Topf of Bavaria for the 
Scudamores, armour of old steel with gold inlaid, for 
£2000. He felt himself to be an excellent business 
man. 

And ten or twelve hours later Lord Chesterfield’s 
mood had changed. This was because he heard that, 
at the auction, some one arose and asked if the complete 
suit of armour, with another imperfect, might not be put 
up for sale, when he, the speaker, would open the 
bidding at £3,000. It was now that Lord Chesterfield 
‘« consulted his solicitor as to the strongest language he 
could use to Mr. Harding without being liable for 
slander’. It were ungenerous to inquire into his state 
of mind when, some months later, he heard that Mr. 
Harding had the suit of armour at his place of business 
and was asking £15,000 for it. He turned again to 
his solicitor on quest more serious than unactionable 
repartee. The suit was brought, Lord and Lady Ches- 
terfield and Mr. Harding told their several stories, and 
Mr. Justice Warrington has believed Lord and Lady 
Chesterfield. The snark was a boojum, the very pecu- 
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liar client with a distaste for auctions, who so hated 
auctions that ‘‘ he had on a previous occasion tried 
to purchase some Limoges enamelled plate, and the 
vendors refusing to withdraw the plate from the sale by 
auction, he declined to go to the auction or to allow any- 
body to bid on his behalf with the result that the plate 
sold for only £1,500, whereas the client subsequently 
gave £3,000 for the same Limoges plate ’’—this sensi- 
tive but splendid fellow was a myth. 

We have summarised the facts, the reputation of a 
respectable trade is in question, because there seems a 
tendency with some people who should not be muddle- 
headed to think that the Judge’s decision infringes the 
principle of ‘‘ caveat emptor ’’, and the right of the 
vendor to profit from his superior knowledge. That is 
not an intelligent position, and the facts, in this pure 
case of fact, dispel it. To say that you have ‘a very 
peculiar client,’’ whose aversion from auctions will cost 
you his custom if you send your property to sale in that 
way, when there is no such person, is not correct, and 
by that means to obtain for yourself a commodity 
which otherwise would have been sold to another at 
another figure is incorrect enough to void a contract. 
But if on the latter clause a Court of Appeal should take 
a different view to-morrow, the lesson of the case would 
still remain the same. There were the Dickins trials, 
with their shady revelations, and here is another leading 
London art dealer’s good faith badly smitten. Dealers 
are prominent as well as active people in these days, 
when a mania for selling its art treasures seems to have 
descended on England, Knole Park depleted of its 
Gainsborough, Lord Lansdowne yielding up his Rem- 
brandt. Now these actions occur rather frequently, and 
the suspicion grows and persists that the tactics of those 
who sell works of art are or tend to be what Mr. Michael 
Finsbury called ‘‘ fishy or pertaining to the finny tribe ’’. 
The art dealers themselves should take thought 


and try if they can set their common shop in 
order. There is freemasonry in auction crafts, to be 
sure. We hear a good deal of craft whose members 


‘* work in together ’’. If there were to be no premium 
on superior knowledge there would be no dealers, and 
‘‘caveat emptor ’’ is the dealer’s charter. We shall 
hear all that, of course. But here is a plain case of flat 
dishonesty proved against one of their members. Now 
let the dealers take Mr. Justice Warrington’s decision 
and ‘‘ young Mr. Harding’s ’’ example to heart, and 
combine their forces, not in futile and irritating expos- 
tulations, but in concerted improvement of their collec- 
tive good faith with an establishment of the order of the 
heavy (or hob-nailed) boot for the delinquents. 


*““SUMURUN.” 


I WILL not tell the story of ‘* Sumurin ’’. 
written in the Book of Camaralzaman ? 


Is it not 


‘* The Book of rocs, 

Sandalwood, ivory, turbans, ambergris, 
Cream-tarts, and lettered apes, and calendars, 
And ghouls, and genies... . 

The sole, unparalleled Arabian Nights.”’ 


How the Princess Sumurin was loved of Nur-al-Din, 
how she was the queen of a terrible and agéd sheik ; 
how Nur-al-Din came to her in a box; and how there 
was a red dancing-girl whom the sheik bought tc his 
own undoing, and a hunchback dwarf who kept a theatre 
and swallowed bhang for love of the girl who left him 
—all this, and a great deal more, may, by the magic 
of Professor Max Reinhardt, be seen in London to-night 
at the Coliseum in S. Martin’s Lane. 

Is it entirely an. accident that the work of Professor 
Reinhardt is being presented to the London public in 
a ‘‘turn’’ at the music-hall, or theatre of varieties? 
I do not think it is. | Professor Reinhardt is not at 
the Coliseum simply because the Coliseum has a revolv- 
ing stage. He is there for the same reason that 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt was there a few months ago; 
for the same reason that Madame Jane Hading was at 
the Hippodrome last autumn ; for the same reason that 


Mr. Granville Barker is even now at the Palace in the 
‘“* Anatol’? sketches from Schnitzler. There is one 
thing the music-hall audience demands of its- enter- 
tainers. Perhaps it is best described as virtuosity. 
Whatever the performer has to offer must be of the best. 
The audience at a music-hall is more the typical British 
Philistine than the audience at an ordinary West End 
theatre. It goes to the music-hall in preference to the 
theatre, simply because at the music-hall it gets better 
value for money. It goes for a solid five shillings’ or 
three shillings’ worth of entertainment; and sees. to it 
that the quantity is liberal and the quality guaranteed. 
The jugglers must juggle as never mortal man juggled 
before ; and the singers, whatever be the rubbish they 
sing, must warble in strictest tune and time if they think 
to be applauded. _‘ For the audience is not patient with 
mediocrity even in the production of the knave of clubs 
from nowhere, or in the man who plays the ‘‘ Tannhiiu- 
ser ’’ overture on a banjo as big as the side of a 
house. It has all through the air of wondering whether 
this particular ‘‘ turn ’’ or that is worth sixpence or 
fivepence three farthings. The audience at a West End 
Theatre seems to be there simply as a way of getting 
through the evening ; it is not critical, or alert in obtain- 
ing value for its outlay. But the music-hall audience has 
come for a fixed quantity of enjoyment. If it gets good 
value, the verdict at the end is that the ‘‘ show ”’ is a 
““ good ’’ show, or a ‘‘ sound ”’ show, or ‘‘ quite a 
respectable ’’ show. This attitude may not be the atti- 
tude of higher criticism ; but it means that the audience 
is interested, and attentive, and giving to what it hears 
and sees as much intelligence as it has to give. It is 
ready to think and to take trouble. Also, it comes very 
definitely to an opinion. At the Coliseum on Monday 
evening a one-act play by Sir W. S. Gilbert was pro- 
duced, in which Mr. James Welch gave an extremely 
clever impersonation of a man about to be hanged. Mr. 
Welch’s performance had all the virtuosity which the 
music-hall audience expects. It was extremely true, 
extremely horrible, and extremely ugly. At the end of 
it there was a demonstration the like of which I have 
never seen in an ordinary theatre. Instead of the faint 
and muddled approbation, or the fainter and even more 
muddled dissent, with which a theatre audience receives 
anything that is at all pronounced in flavour, there was 
an immediate tumult of cheering and booing. The 
audience had its verdict ready. One half thought the 
performance disgusting in its photographic realism ; the 
other half applauded the force and conviction with which 
it was given. It was the old dispute which is still 
raging in higher art-circles about the plays of Mr. John 
Galsworthy. It is true that the dispute was being 
fought on a lower plane. But the fighting was real; 
and, where you can get excitement of that kind, 
there is hope for the future. At any rate, it is this 
increasingly critical and sober temper of the London 
music-hall which seems to explain why it is that Mr. 
Granville Barker is at the Palace, and why Professor 
Reinhardt is at the Coliseum. 

Almost it seems as if the craze for virtuosity will in 
time lead to a real sense of style. For ‘‘ Sumurin ”’, 
which is the perfection of’ dramatic style, has caught 
people. Toa great extent, of course, it has caught 
people by being something exotic and strange—a new 
sensation. But the simple beauty of the production has 
also counted. Perhaps it is that the public is weary of 
Shakespeare pompously given, or of the gorgeous and 
blatant effects that hark from Drury Lane; and that 
Professor Reinhardt has captured the Coliseum 
audiences by the mere economy of his effects. However, 
there is the mystery. ‘‘ Sumuriin ”’ is beautiful in no 
vulgar way, and the public likes it. 

‘* Sumurtin ’’ played as was intended should fill the 
evening bill at an ordinary theatre. At the Coliseum 
it is cut to occupy about one hour. The action is there- 
fore hurried, and the story difficult to follow without 
previous knowledge. Really this matters very little; 
for all that we owe to Professor Reinhardt can be 
seen and appraised at the Coliseum. The scenes of this 
wordless play are each in their turn a simple framework 
to the beautiful grouping of the players ; and each scene 
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is designed and painted in the prevailing mood of its 
dramatic content. The comic effect of the steps right 
in the centre of the picture which run up to a door in 
the wall of the shop of Nur-al-Din is an excellent illus- 
tration of this. But the sense of style was nowhere so 
beautifully given as in the return of the sheik from 
the bazaar. There was just a long white wall; and 
against an azure sky the jet-black minarets of the 
palace. Silhouetted against the wall the figures of the 
play move in file, each with characteristic gesture and 
bearing. And how eloquent was the bearing of Herr 
Spontelli and his players ! To see the sheik stride fiercely 
across the stage from dgor to door was to know him 
entirely for the greedy and ancient ruffian he was. The 
eager run of his young friend who was ever in pursuit 
of the red dancer was as eloquent as the Song of Songs. 
And in gesture, as in effects of the stage, there was the 
same beautiful economy. The hands that entreated, the 
gestures that threatened, or lured, or promised, or 
denied—all were few, simple and direct. Always, too, 
the players moved naturally into groups, each of which 
was in itself a picture. There was not the least flavour 
of stage-drill about it : they moved as by caprice of the 
flowing passion of the play, but the picture was never 
spoiled. Immediately, too, one caught the spirit of the 


Eastern tale. Swiftly the mind was rapt from 
mood to mood; but, though the changes were swift, 
they never seemed abrupt. It was pure delight to 


watch the eloquent hands of Sumuriin and Nur-al-Din 
as irresistibly they drew together talking of mer- 
ehandise; or the comic swagger of the sheik’s body- 
guard ; or the way the epileptic janitor had of running 
up the funniest staircase in the world; or the splendid 
gesture of the red dancer, swooping: for her knife with 
which to tempt the eager runner for her beauty ; but it 
was even a higher pleasure to be aware all through of 
the perfect congruity of these things with one another, 
and with the production as a whole. 

To point a contrast with the Oriental beauty of 
** Sumurifin ’’, I went on Monday afternoon to a private 
performance of Wilde’s ‘‘ Salome ”’, given at the Court 
Theatre by the New Players. I cannot at the end of 
an article give forty reasons why ‘‘ Salome ”’ is a mere- 
tricious and ephemeral piece of work. Not having 
seen the play before, I was interested on Monday 
to see how intolerable it could be when latter-day, 
neurotic personages like Herod and Salome were dressed 
up in Eastern clothes, and put among theatrical pro- 
perties intended to delude the mind into the idea that 
one was in Judea a.p. 30. I will not describe my sensa- 
tions. There is only one sensible remark in the play ; 
and it is given to Herodias when she says ‘‘ The moon 
is like the moon ’’. But if the moon were really like 
the moon, as Herodias would have it, ‘‘ Salome ”’ could 
never have been written, 

P. 


MR. C. J. HOLMES, AND OTHERS. 
By LAURENCE Binyon, 


[R. C. J. HOLMES will greatly strengthen a repu- 
tation already distinguished by his new exhibition 
at the Carfax Gallery. This shows a remarkable advance 
in power and confidence on his previous work. ; 
It is always pleasant and exhilarating to find an artist 
steadily progressing and developing his gift, and, alas! 
too rare. And Mr. Holmes deserves especial congratu- 
lation, for landscape painters are more prone than others 
to ‘‘ mark time ’’ after reaching a certain stage. The 
average successful painter, to whatever kind of subject 
he devotes himself, finds it fatally easy to succumb to 
the temptation of giving the public what pleased it when 
he first made his hit, over and over again. But there 
is something inherent in the nature of landscape paint- 
ing which prompts to repetition. Figures move, but 
landscape stays still. The study of human movement, 
attitude, and gesture, must be always suggesting fresh 
motives of design. And though no landscape ever looks 
the same, since the seasons change it from week to 
week, and weather gives it perpetual animation and 


variety of mood—light and shade, according to 
Constable, are the soul of landscape painting—still, the 
given material has nothing like the wealth of salient 
motives of design offered to the figure-painter, and land- 
scape is always apt to. lend itself to tameness in this 
regard. The secret of Mr. Holmes’ progress is, I think, 
his ardent interest in design, as such. And his predilec- 
tions lead him away from broad champaigns, leafy lanes 
and water-meadows, the rural and the silvan scene, to 
the mountains and the rushing torrents of the North. 
For there are rocky edges and stormy summits, giving 
bold lines and sharp divisions to the picture, all the 
elements of vigorous and varied plan. The mountains 
of our English Lake Country, comparatively so small, 
are often magnificent in feature on their own scale, 
rising as they do with great abruptness and with sin- 
gular variety of beauty in contour; and they are all the 
more tractable to the painter in that they present their 
full form at a near view. I do not think anyone has 
yet treated those mountains with the force and feeling 
that Mr. Holmes has put into his paintings. In this 
exhibition there are seven oil-pictures; the rest are water- 
colours and drawings. Thése latter are more wholly 
satisfying perhaps than the oils; yet the ‘‘ Ridges of 
Saddleback ’’, with storm-clouds sweeping up, and 
trailing dark vapours across the stubborn rock-edges, 
is splendidly designed, and the ‘‘ Beck from Goats- 
water ’’, a white streak gliding and rushing from a gap 
in the fells, drenched with gloomy showers, is one of the 
truest and most impressive pictures of rain that I 
remember. 

In the drawings Mr. Holmes uses a strong charcoal 
outline, and a swift wash of simple colour, the sense of 
rapid execution contributing not a little to the stimulat- 
ing effect. The colours are few, there is little gradation, 
the tones are boldly simplified; yet the aspect of the hills, 
not perhaps as one sees them, but as one remembers 
them, is vividly true. Mr. Holmes began by feeling his 
way, and his earliest landscapes were decidedly timid in 
executivn. But he has never allowed himself to be 
seduced by local accident and texture, he has exercised 
his mind even more than his hand, and he has studied 
the bones of the hills, their real character and structure, 


to excellent purpose. It is his boldness now that strikes 


one. 
At a recent exhibition at Mr. Chenil’s there were 
shown, along with Mr. Gill’s sculpture, a series of water- 
colours by Mr. Innes, which I had not space to notice 
at the time. In those drawings forms and tones were 
simplified, under the influence, to all appearance, of 
Post-Impressionist theory and practice ; but, as with so 
many of the pictures by contemporaries at the Grafton 


Gallery, the simplification in these interesting efforts was_ 
imposed on nature from without rather than an extrac-_ 


tion of the nude and strong essentials. It is quite right 
to contend that mere representation counts for little or 
nothing by and in itself; but if we lay paramount stress 
on the emotional impression, let us also remember that 
in pictorial art, as in literature, what holds the world 
is the emotion that comes with deep understanding. It 
is the eye of the seer piercing through to the energies. 
behind appearances, which we crave for our enlighten- 
ing; we want realities; and we measure the artist’s mind 
by his capacity to ignore the insignificant things, and to 
seize and understand the big things, the things that 
matter. Therefore, all drawing that impresses per- 
manently, must, however opposed to the common vision 
of the world, be true to the vital structure of what it re- 
presents. It is not enough merely to discard a false 
ideal of correctness. Mr. Holmes’ method is no arbitrary 
abstraction; he sees and feels realities. 

One may object, perhaps, that the mood in which these 
landscapes are conceived is somewhat monotonous. Mr. 
Holmes certainly has not the richness and compass of 
Mr. Steer. But there is in his work a fine, bracing 
austerity, a loftiness of tone, fitting and welcome in a 
painter of Wordsworth’s country. And it is just this 
which one misses in so much of modern landscape. 
Technically, his drawings, with their terse, incisive out- 
lines, are a novelty in English art. In design and in 
colour he has learnt, wisely, from Hokusai. But in the 
spirit of his art Mr. Holmes is more akin, I think, to 
J. R. Cozens than to any other master. 
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Some examples of Cozens’ noble, pensive water- 
colours are to be seen in Agnews’ annual water-colour 
exhibition, a survey of which certainly provokes the 
wish that our nineteenth-century painters in that 
medium had anticipated something of Mr. Holmes’ 
practice. In so many of these works, everything— 
buildings, trees, hills and clouds—seems to be of the 
same substance; there is so little of the sharp savour of 
the character in things, and the consequence is a melt- 
ing tameness of design. Not that men like De Wint 
and David Cox could not, when working to please them- 
selves, use their medium with stimulating power and 
freshness; and of De Wint at his best there are some 
delightful examples in this exhibition. But after the 
lamentably early death of Girtin, whose splendidly mas- 
culine style had so invigorating an effect on his con- 
temporaries, the British water-colour seemed to enter 
a backwater of mental stagnation. Marvellous skill 
too often went with a dull or an empty mind; and the 
dazzling artifices and resources of Turner in his middle 
period only bewildered and misled the others. Cox’s 
Turnerian effort, ‘* Ancient Carthage ’’, has the pathos 
of the hopelessly derelict. Charming Downmans, a 
fine Girtin (‘‘ Fountains Abbey ’’), a beautiful grey 
drawing by Crome, two very interesting studies by Cecil 
Lawson, and the usual brilliant group of Turners, are 
among the notable things for which the exhibition should 
be seen. 

Another gallery to be visited is Goupil’s, where there 
are separate collections of works by Mr. Livens, Mr. 
Ranken, and Mr. J. R. K. Duff. Mr. Livens is another 
of those who advance and progress. Everyone knows his 
delightful small pictures of poultry and of flowers; but 
his most ambitious paintings in this show are of archi- 
tectural landscape. No street is mean to him; no 
Victorian facade repellent. His mood is sombre, but 
he feels beauty where ordinary eyes see only ugliness, 
and that is a faculty worth everything to a painter. A 
peculiar sensitiveness, which one is aware of in Mr. 
Livens’ painting of skies and of flowers, does not pre- 
vent him from being vigorous also, though his strength 
is of the quiet kind. Sometimes he has been too fond 
of tones that are dark to blackness, of dead opaque 
browns; but in the present exhibition he seems to be 
freeing himself from this excess of gloom. No one 
paints flowers so tenderly as Mr. Livens; they are sen- 
tient things to him; and in evoking their shy and 
delicate beauty he lets us feel also the mystery that is 
in them, as if they held thoughts to which our minds 
are closed. In the colour of these pieces he is a subtle 
harmonist, while with his favourite cocks and hens he 
revels in the deep tones of lustrous plumage, and his 
drawing becomes more nervous. Mr. Duff’s pastels on 
the upper floor of the gallery show him a master of his 
medium; and though the effect of the collection is 
monotonous, one or two stand out as complete successes 
in the pastoral vein he has chosen. Mr. Ranken is 
various enough, and excessively brilliant, in the Sargent 
manner; but these dazzling sketches are all rather empty 
of significance and feeling. 

As I write, the whole world that cares for Art is in 
perturbation over the threatened loss to England of 
Lord Lansdowne’s famous Rembrandt. The price 
offered from America, £100,000, is enormous; and if 
offers on this scale are to become frequent, the private 
collections of this country will be denuded of their 
masterpieces more rapidly than ever. Much as we may 
deplore the drain on these collections, the number of 
absolutely supreme things, treasures for the loss of 
which nothing can atone, is strictly limited; it is 
on these that we should concentrate our efforts. 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Mill ’’ is emphatically one of these. It 
is one of the very few landscapes which rival great 
figure-painting in concentration and depth of imagina- 
tive feeling; and as such it would be an inspiration to 
our own painters, for though a classic, it is modern, 
living, charged with homeliness and romance at once. 
If ever there was a picture which ought to be in the 
national collection, it is this. The ‘‘ Mill ”’ is offered by 
Lord Lansdowne to the nation for a few weeks, with a 
rebatement of £5000 from the orice. Sir Charles 


Holroyd and the trustees of the National Gallery are 
doing their utmost to secure the picture. But obviously 


nothing can be done unless some splendidly generous 
subscriber comes forward with the bulk of this huge 
price. Will he appear before it is too late? 


INCAS OF PERU.* 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


sa [? is now more than sixty years ago since the 

present writer first gazed on the land of the 
Incas.’’ So writes Sir Clements Markham in his 
dignified and interesting preface, which in its whole tone 
breathes something of the air of an older world, brought 
down to date by the last pages, full of scientific facts. 
Merely a list of his long labours appals the stoutest 
mind, extending as it does from 1859 to 1909, and 
comprising translations of all the authorities from 
which Prescott drew his facts for his history of Peru, 
with other writers whose very names the general public 
never knew or, if they knew, only had seen them as 
strange Spanish names in the long notes of some dull 
book. As one reads the long list of writers on the 
conquest of Peru, and when one knows that quite a 
third of them were unlettered men, it is borne in 
on one that the Spanish soldiers of those days were 
vastly different men from the strange monsters that they 
have become in English story-books. 

Conquerors of course have to be conquerors, just as 
pimps must be pimps, if they would thrive in that state 
of life which it has pleased themselves to undertake ; 
but, conqueror for conqueror, the Spaniards in Peru 
(bad as they were) were not so greatly worse than those 
who dynamited the Matabele in the Matoppo Hills. 
The bibliography of the historians of the conquest has 
been brought down to date since Prescott wrote, and 
only two years ago, in the Royal Library of Copenhagen, 
has been discovered one of the most interesting of all 
the works that ever dealt either with the Incas or with 
the conquest of Peru. The writer, Don Felipe Huaman 
Poma de Ayala, himself an Indian and a descendant of 
the Incas, wrote between 1583 and 1613, and on each 
page he drew in pen and ink sketches of costumes, 
customs, Indians, Incas and the like in a style which, 
the writer of ‘‘ The Incas of Peru ”’ tells us, is spirited 
and fine. 

This work, and that of Pedro Cieza de Leon, the 
youthful soldier, who ‘‘ oftentimes, when the other 
soldiers slept’’, tired himself writing, and never let 
either fatigue, the roughness of the country, hunger or 
suffering obstruct his duties, ‘‘ writing and following 
my captain and my flag without a fault ’’, are perhaps 
the most important that we have about the Incas of 
Peru. The first has been the source from which all 
writers on the subject have drawn their facts, beginning 
with the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega, down to the present 
day. Nothing in the whole world is half so interest- 
ing as is enthusiasm, and certainly Sir Clements Mark- 
ham has brought a fine enthusiasm to the completion of 
his work. His journey, not in search of gold, but to 
see and collate an ancient manuscript, must seem a mad- 
ness to our own “ conquistadores ’’ in South Africa. 
The Spaniards certainly were cruel enough, and blood- 
thirsty beyond the ordinary run of men, but even they 
have luckily preserved much of the customs and the 
details of the Inca life that fate apparently willed they 
should destroy. Which of the band who dispossessed 
the Matabele, and broke the Zulu power, has left a single 
word ? 

Journeying through the most secluded valleys of the 
Andes, the author came to the forgotten vale of 
Vilcamaya, in which the ‘‘ sapphire-blue of the small 
Alpine lakes contrasted with the dark surfaces of the 
precipitous cliffs ’’, and then descended into a little 
parish by the name of Laris, lost amongst the hills. 
The parish priest of this remote and peaceful place 
descended on his mother’s side from the Inca Princess 
Maria Usca and on his father’s from Justinian, as he 
said. Dr. Don Pablo Justiniani was his name, for his 


* “The Incas of Peru.’’ By Sir Clements Markham, London: 
Smith, Elder. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 
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remote and conquering ancestor had been a Genoese. 
Nothing is more charming than the description of his 
house. The long, low room opening upon a courtyard, 
the furniture a dark, old table, some very ancient 
chairs, an inlaid cabinet and two decaying chests, all 
make a picture of an older world. Such a world I have 
seen in the deserted Jesuit missions on the Paranda. 
Upon the old man’s walls hung portraits of the Incas, 
perhaps apocryphal, as are the portraits of the Scottish 
kings that hang at Holyrood. Still in the Apocrypha 
there are some books which are in truth scriptures 
for our learning, and in this row of paintings, the works 
of native artists, who perhaps painted with a better hold 
on faith than on perspective, there may have been some 
genuine works, and, if they were not, still the interest 
was the same. One of them was a likeness of the 
Inca Tupac Amaru, he whom the Spaniards slew in 
Cuzco after the great revolt in 1782. Upon it was the 
sentence (written in Quichua) ‘‘ O Lord ! behold how my 
enemies shed my blood ’”’. Besides the pictures were the 
coats of arms granted by Charles V. to several 
conquerors, Ortiz de Orué, Justiniani, and Carbajal. 

The traveller-author and the old priest soon seem to 
have been friends. They passed their days in rambling 
up and down the valley, in talking of the past, of the 
rebellions of Tupac Amaru and of Pumacagua. They 
talked of Inca literature and of the drama of 
‘“‘ Ollantay ”’, of which the author gives a full trans- 
lation in an appendix to the book. Out of a cabinet 
inlaid with pearlshell and with haliotis the old man 
took two pedigrees, one showing his descent from the 
last Incas, the other from Justiniani, a book of songs 
in Quichua, and the text of the drama ‘‘ Ollantay ’’. 
Thus did they pass their time, talking about these un- 
considered trifles, without a word of gold. The simple 
Indians seem to have adored their priest, and lived a 
sort of prehistoric life, raising their crops and follow- 
ing their flocks of llamas on the hills. No doubt at 
noontide, when they passed by the Cura’s house, they 
asked his blessing, just as they used to do in Paraguay, 
and, when the Angelus rang out, took off their hats 
and prayed. 

The picture that the writer draws of the few days (or 
weeks) he spent in the Andean paradise is simple and 
yet entrancing. One seems to see the two men sitting 
in the long, low room talking and writing, and one can 
almost hear the Cura say ‘‘ How you write, Don 
Clemente. It is not good to write when you have 
supped. My father used to say, after the supper you 
should not even read the address outside a letter . . . 
and so, may God preserve us till another day! ”’. 

For the rest the book is full of learning and of Inca 
lore, contains the curious drama, is written seriously 
and well, just as one would expect that it should be 
under the signature it bears. All of it breathes a noble 
spirit, a spirit rare enough in these (or those) degenerate 
days, and the whole book is redolent of life. The writer’s 
knowledge of the subject that he treats is known to 
the whole world; his scholarship is the result of years 
of study and of toil; but his free touch he owes to the 
brief visit that he paid to the old priest in Laris sixty 
years ago. 


MARCH. 
THE hamlet has fixed its roots along the margin of 


the wide river. Little gardens run down to reach |- 


the water’s edge. New roadways, irregularly fringed, 
feel their way into a hinterland of meadows—leaving 
the centre and heart of the place still on the border of 
the river. On the far side huge trees stand in rank 
beyond the sandy towpath. Their branches mingle. 
At sunset they cast mighty shadows from bank to 
bank. Peace dreams along the river. The sun- 


less light lies unbroken upon the gentle flood, grows 
and gleams and paints, even at full mid-day, in soft, 
low tones. The slow passage of the unfrequent barge 
breaks the shadows of the trees, sends dark circlets 
filled with pale light writhing across the water, sends 
faint waves to break with all but noiseless ripple against 
the little landing-place and leaves the stillness 


sharpened. The landing-place is empty, the riverside 
gardens, soft green grass, soft brown sleeping trees, 
clumps of misty evergreen, stand clothed in silence— 
the riverside silence, which is a haunted thing; it is 
never that new birth of stillness meeting you as you 
break in on the bracken-covered floor of a pine wood 
where every frond stands full spread and untouched and 
the only sound is a tiny stir as a startled squirrel leaves 
the carpet of needles and vanishes up a lichened bole, 
still less is it the mighty stillness of a murmuring sea. 
It is akin to the silence of a chamber through whose 
windows the light shines upon empty chairs. 

But if you leave the empty silence of the riverside 
and come away, come from the chill air lying along the 
margin of the water and penetrate one of the little 
green gardens, the spell is broken. Here, shining from 
the brown earth, are crocuses and daffodils, and the 
promise of tulips. Up against the dull sky, sheeny 
slimy chestnut buds show their sharp white points. 
Within a half-curtained window you may see primroses 
and violets. All the sweet chill things of the early year 
are here, and here, in the heart of the garden where 
yesterday the snowflakes lay, stands full summer. 

No pale hue, no faint flush of anticipation, but 
fulfilment at its utmost. Hundreds of spirals of ruddy 
blossom hang clear from their ripe brown stalks, hang 
head downwards against grey-green crinkled leafage, 
hang and taper each to a crimson point. Come near, 
and gently shake a burdened branch ; every dancing bell 
will sound, a faint, faint, slurring tone ; every deep point 
heavy with closed red buds will sway and swing till the 
whole bush seems adrip. 

With tranquil senses you may breathe the warm full 
scent of leaf and blossom, the scent of currant time, the 
time of ripening fruit. And as the challenge of the soft 
scented bells falls upon the raw air, yesterday’s snow- 
flakes, lying along the lawn, dying into the grey river, 
are forgotten. You can hear, coming up from the 
breast of the tide, laughter and song, the thud and 
creak of straining oars, the swish and fling of water, 
the faint tinkle of slow-gliding music. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
York, 20 February rgrr. 


Sir,—Scarcely since the young man of great posses- 
sions was told to sell them and distribute unto the poor 
has there been so sorrowful a person as Mr. C. F. Ryder. 
That gentleman in his letter, which appears in your last 
issue, would throw over Ulster and grant Home Rule if 
only thereby he may reduce his contribution to the 
revenues of the country. Not only that, but he would 
appear to welcome the dethronement of his Majesty 
King George V. and his replacement by the German 
Emperor, if only the taxes can be kept down. 

It is thoughtful of Mr. Ryder to suggest that it may 
be necessary to amputate political limbs in order to save 
political lives, but why should he reserve the surgeon’s 
knife for other people’s political convictions ? 

Yours, etc., E. N. Moztey. 


_ To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Brookfield, Clanabogan, Omagh, Co. Tyrone. 
24 February rg1t. 


Sir,—I think Mr. Ryder has not fully realised the 
results which would follow if the contingency contem- 
plated by Canon Pooler were to become fact, which I 
devoutly hope it never may. For if Ulster were to pass 
under foreign rule it would mean that Carlingford 
Lough, Strangford Lough, Belfast Lough, Lough Foyle 
and Lough Swilly would be in the hands of a foreign 
and possibly hostile power, and how would that affect 
England’s oversea trade especially in food stuffs? I 
am afraid the Free Trade loaf might become a very 
little loaf under such circumstances. 

Yours, Wa ter H. Scorr (Canon). 
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CANADIAN-AMERICAN RECIPROCITY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay: REVIEW. 


5 Pump Court, Temple. 
19 February 


Sir,—The Saturpay Review seldom adopts the 
tone of an alarmist, but on this occasion the reciprocity 
proposals at present before the Dominion Parliament 
seem to have awakened a singular uneasiness. The 
view taken is perhaps liable to create the impression 
that the question of the Union of Canada and the United 
States is prominent in the minds of Canadians. To 
those who have watched the trend of Anglo-American 
relations it at once suggests that a sudden change in an 
almost historic policy can only be prompted by motives 
that are not altogether disinterested. 

The cardinal rule of British policy hitherto has been 
that all controversies with the United States must be in 
some way amicably settled—a policy which on more than 
one occasion has provoked indignant outbursts from 
Canadian Ministers. Diplomatic intercourse between 
Great Britain and the United States has been marked 
by conciliation and generosity on the one hand, and 
an aggressive attitude upon the other, and the results 
have been humiliations to Canada which she is not likely 
soon to forget. The Alaskan Boundary Award in 1903 
created a somewhat bitter feeling which has not 
altogether died away, and it is not without significance 
that one of the Canadians upon the Arbitration Tribunal, 
in declining to affix his signature to the award, referred 
to it as ‘* opposed to the plain requirements of justice ”’. 

Attempts to settle reciprocal trade relations have been 
persistently and earnestly made by both Great Britain 
and Canada. All have ended in failure with but one 
exception—the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. The im- 
mediate result of that treaty during the twelve years it 
remained in force was that Canadian trade more than 
quadrupled. The treaty was denounced by the United 
States in 1866, and the numerous other proposals to 
negotiate, and offers of reciprocity in Canadian Customs 
that have been made since—notably the Draft Treaty of 
1874 accepted by Great Britain and Canada but rejected 
by the United States Senate—have all signally failed. 
Finally in 1896 Sir Wilfrid Laurier declared there should 
be no more pilgrimages to Washington. 

The plain history of British Diplomacy as affecting 
Canada does not redound to the credit of Great Britain. 
Canadian politicians may well feel that they are quite 
capable of taking care of themselves, even though 
according to the writer of your article ‘‘ the British 
Government have left Canadian Ministers absolutely at 
the mercy of Mr. Taft and Mr. Champ Clark, and the 
avowed annexationists of the United States ’’. 
Professor Goldwin Smith was almost the last of the 
few in Canada who have advocated a Union, and his 
utterances upon that subject were always received with 
disfavour. Nor is the German parallel drawn ‘ ad 
unguem ”’’, the relations between Canada and the United 
States are more similar to those existing between 
France and Germany. Proximity to the United States 
is not likely to make Canadians any the less wary, and 
the attempts during the last fifty years at extracting 
treaties from the American Senate have not lessened 
the distrust of the methods of American diplomacy. 

We sometimes fail to appreciate the strong national 
spirit that is abroad in Canada, and whether the 
Dominion Parliament ratifies the present reciprocity 
treaty or refuses to do so, there can be no doubt that 
Canada fully intends to protect her own interests. 

If the new proposals are as successful in increasing 
Canadian trade as was the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 
it isa matter for congratulation, not one for reproach or 
fear that British trade may suffer. Competition plays 
only a small part, and British industries will continue 
to suffer so long as the English manufacturer remains 
apathetic and is content to think that his own ideas 
alone are to be considered, and that what is sufficient for 
him must necessarily satisfy the foreign consumer. It 
is to be hoped that the present proposals, if adopted, 
may have the effect of inducing English manufacturers 


to investigate Canadian methods, and find out Canadian 
requirements before attempting to satisfy them. 
I am yours etc., 
L. C. F. O_prietp. 


CALABRIAN WORK IN CALABRIA. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
Fiesole, Italy, 7 February rgrt. 


S1r,—Numberless tourists, of all nationalities, have 
in their swallow-flight through Italy heard a great deal 
about what ‘‘ has not been done by the Italians them- 
selves’’ for Messina-Calabria since the earthquake 
disaster of 1908. Most of them have not stopped to 
inquire what has! Many, if not all, of these visitors 
lose sight of the fact (if they ever were aware of it) that 
though Messina and Reggio, from their commercial 
importance and maritime position, loomed large in the 
eyes of the horror-struck onlooking world at the time 
of the disaster, these two cities were but two of many 
hundreds of places and regions in South Italy similarly 
devastated—so that, even if the much-abused Italian 
Government had immediately rebuilt Messina (a per- 
fectly impossible miracle in the building line to 
perform), the reconstruction of this city would in no 
way have assuaged the most crying needs of Calabria. 
We should like to direct some attention to what is 
actually being done, by way of permanent relief of these 
needs, anyhow in one part of that unfortunate Province. 
In San Ferdinando Calabria, quietly and without any 
fuss or ostentatious blowing of journalistic trumpets, 
the Marchese Nunziante di S. Ferdinando, a member of 
Parliament, has succeeded, in spite of all opposition to 
his scheme, in establishing a ‘‘Colonia Agricola’”’ 
(‘‘ Agricultural College ’’ is the nearest idea in English 
to it) for the young surviving victims of the awful 
disaster. This philanthropic Italian gentleman has, it 
is too true, had countless initiatory difficulties to over- 
come, owing partly to that inexplicable aversion to 
anything that is original on the part of ‘‘ the Autho- 
rities ’? (that un-get-at-able block to all unofficial 
progress always and in all countries), but he has 
managed to carry into execution his very practical 
design of keeping and bringing up the young Calabrian 
orphans in Calabria, and of educating them with the 
intent to turn them out eventually sound Calabrian 
workers in and for Calabria. This idea of the Marchese 
Nunziante, this scheme of ‘‘ Calabrians for Calabria’”’, 
was from the very outset shared by the energetic and 
famous Bishop Morabito of Mileto. He and the 
Marchese both saw clearly the objections—and the last- 
ing danger which could accrue to Calabrians therefrom 
if permitted to continue—of the persistent deportation 
of all the orphans not only into other parts of Italy but 
even into France. 

From a comparatively small beginning this temporary 
‘‘ Refuge’? has now developed into a_ recognised 
Children’s Agricultural College (‘‘ Colonia Agricola 
Infantile ’’), which is named after the Dowager Queen 
of Italy, ‘‘ Regina Margherita’’. The Marchese’s 
work is of the greatest and lasting importance not only 
to Calabria, but to the Regno d'Italia. He has now 
overcome the first obstacles to his scheme, and has 
succeeded in enlisting the country’s sympathies with 
his Agricultural Schools, in which, in their respective 
department, the boys are being brought up as ‘‘ good 
farmers ’’ and the girls are taught everything that 
shall in the future turn them out good farmers’ 
wives. A regular staff of competent and certificated 
teachers have been engaged, and the work is in full 
swing. The different buildings in the ‘‘ Colony ”’ have 
been named by the Marchese after the donors or the 
countries from which the necessary help has come. 

All these preliminary gifts were, however, bestowed 
in order to help to establish the colony, which is now be- 
coming a very big concern, and for the upkeep of which 
it is to be hoped the Italians of all parts of Italy will 
concentrate their help. In Florence great interest—and 


of a practical character—has been already displayed in 
the working of the scheme, and as an instance of what 
can be done and is being done by level-headed practical 
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Italians permanently to help their compatriots we 
venture to think none better could be brought before 
the eyes of our very critical (not to say ‘‘ carping ’’) 
English public. 
Yours faithfully, 
RutH EGERTON. 


THE EXCOMMUNICATE TRIO. 


To the Editor of the SatrurDay REVIEW. 
1 March 


Sir,—I have read with a little amusement, but also 
much regret, some entirely misleading accounts 
published in many newspapers with regard to the 
sentence of excommunication pronounced by the Holy 
Father upon three individuals—formerly acting priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The principal person concerned is a man who has 
assumed the title of English Catholic Archbishop of 
London. His name is Mathew, and his history is as 
follows. When a young man he was ordained a 
Catholic priest. He has an attractive personality, a 
lively disposition, some eloquence, natural histrionic 
power, is an excellent mimic, and a very amusing 
companion. Some years after his ordination he 
abandoned the Catholic Church, declared himself a 
Protestant, and married a young lady in a Sweden- 
borgian chapel—l believe, in Brighton. A few years 
later his wife joined the Catholic Church, and, as a 
matter of course, he being a priest—-for “‘ once a priest, 
always a priest ’’—refused to live with him. He 
became for a time lecturer, entertainer, reciter, etc., 
until, wearying of this life, he made submission and 
returned to his early faith, He was not, however, 
permitted, until he should pass a certain time of 
probation, to exercise any priestly functions. 

Another change soon took place in his chequered 
career; he joined a body—I am not sure whether he did 
not actually found it—of schismatics, calling themselves 
the English Catholic Church, and persuaded an Old 
Catholic Bishop to ordain him to the episcopate. 

Even this would have not caused his public con- 
demnation by the Holy See, but he had the audacity to 
address a letter to the Vatican announcing his consecra- 
tion, and informing Pope Pius X. that he—Mathew— 
was now Archbishop of London. Therefore, nothing 
remained but to act as the Holy Father has done. 

With regard to the two priests who have also been 
excommunicated, they held missions in the diocese of 
Nottingham, under that excellent and respected soldier- 
bishop, Bishop Brindle, formerly Chaplain to the 
Forces, and beloved by all military men, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, who have worked by his side in many 
campaigns. 

The two priests in question were so continually 
insubordinate and contumacious that the Bishop was 
forced to suspend them for a time from the exercise 
of all ecclesiastical duties—saying Mass, etc. They 
then joined Mr. Mathew and also addressed letters to 
the Vatican in the style he had already adopted. This, 
sir, is the true explanation of an event which has been 
greatly perverted. 

I understand the pseudo-Archbishop has a consider- 
able following and obtains great sympathy from a 
number of persons totally ignorant of the Church’s 
rules and the attitude which the Roman Curia is bound 
to assume in such cases. The story of mixed marriages, 
and the fable that a Catholic man can leave his Protes- 
tant wife, is equally misleading. Mixed marriages by 
dispensation, easily to be obtained from a bishop at his 
discretion—a dispensation, I may add, I never knew 
refused—are permissible, provided the parties marry in 
a Catholic church and it is agreed the children are to be 
brought up Catholics. If a Catholic marries in a 
Protestant church, he or she commit a mortal sin, but 
naturally, if they repent, both will be absolved and 
forgiven. It has never been suggested that, notwith- 
standing this grave error, a man or woman married in 
a Protestant church, or even at a Registry Office, should 
be able later to claim nullity of marriage. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
J. A. C. Sykes. 


REVIEWS. 
A FRENCH PORTRAIT OF THE BRONTE. 


“Les Seurs Brontés.” Par E. Dimnet. Paris; Bloud. 
1910. 3 fr. 50c. P 


WE admit the impeachment of the Abbé Ernest 

Dimnet : “* Les anglais sont mauvais biographes : 
4 la fois sincéres et timides, arrangeurs confus et 
craignant de rien laisser perdre . . . malhabiles A as- 
sembler les traits qui finissent par achever une figure ’’. 
Re-write this sentence in the opposite sense, and you 
have in brief the qualities of French biography—quali- 
ties that go to the making of this book. The English 
biographer—like the German—is as a rule overweighted 
with his material and afraid of it? Our Abbé Dimnet 
wears his erudition with a Gallic ease: it has helped 
him to understand the people of whom he writes; 
but, having come to an understanding, which is 
the end, he forgets the erudition, which is the means. 
His book is the first. in French upon the Bronté 
sisters, and we envy his countrymen their first 
glimpses of Haworth in the company of so brilliant a 
guide. Nothing could illustrate better the wide 
sympathies of the critical French mind than the way in 
which he writes of the Bronté sisters. No character 
could be more antipathetic to French feeling or 
to French ideas than that of Emily Bronté : but we have 
not heard or read an estimate of Emily Bronté so 
penetrating as this. It has, too, that ring of 
finality about it which distinguishes the best French 
criticism. Here, too, is a fine revenge; for Charlotte 
Bronté, taking Brussels to be France, has not dealt 
well by the Abbé’s countrymen. 

The Bronté books are best accepted for what they 
are: it is profitless to look for the originals of 
Rochester, Heathcliff, or Madame Beck; to begin 
attempting to explain ‘‘ Villette ’’, or to account for 
‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’. The Bronté books are un- 
accountable. The biographer can throw no light upon 
them ; worse, he leads you hopelessly astray, finding a 
shred of the writers’ experience here, a patch of auto- 
biography there. It is not the writers’ experience of 
life that makes the Bronté books what they are, but the 
power they had to build a world for themselves as inde- 
pendent of the world they knew as of the world they did 
not know. In the work of Emily Bronté this independ- 
ence is absolute. Charlotte, it is true, has woven into. 
her books a considerable mass of her own experience ; 
but she has not so much taken from life as reacted 
violently against it. ‘‘ Jane Eyre ’’ is not a piece of — 
autobiography. It is a passionate day-dream, in which. 
the principal part is given to an ideal picture of herself 
just as, in the fancies of an imaginative boy, he is the 
hero that captures the pirate ship or quells the brigand. 
Both Charlotte and Emily found in their work a refuge 
from the drudgery of private teaching and of work-a-. 
day care in the house: Charlotte in a world which was 
the obverse of the one she knew, Emily in a world which 
was completely aloof and independent ; and both had the 
power to see and picture this world of their 
fancy with an intensity which imposes it upon their 
readers. When Emily Bronté began to write 
‘* Wuthering Heights ’’ it did not matter that she was 
at heart a girl; that her existence had been bounded by 
school and home; that life, as commonly understood, 
had passed her by. She had the piercing vision and the 
gift to shape it beautifully for others ; to build a world 
obedient to its own laws and sufficient in itself. 
She had never loved in passion; but she saw and 
pictured love as a terrible elemental thing, and gave to 
it in Heathcliff a literal incarnation so compellingly true 
as to outrage the British sense of propriety : ‘ il parut 
abominable qu’une jeune fille, une fille de pasteur, eft 
écrit avec ce qu’on appellait cette licence ’’. Charlotte 
too, in ‘‘ Jane Eyre ’’ got as far as did Emily from the 
world of her own experience. She forgot the life which 
was rounded by a few talks with her father, a few letters 
of Ellen Nussey, the love of her sisters, the illness of 
Branwell, and the regular return from the publishers of 
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her MS. of ‘‘ The Professor ’’. She was the heroine of 
her own romance—a ‘‘ savage beautiful creature ’’— 
tricked in the cast-off clothes of a faded genre. but alive 
and moving in the live pageant of her fancy. 

The Abbé Dimnet rightly sees in Emily Bronté the 
stronger spirit and a better achievement. ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ”’ is pure creation delighted in for itself alone. 
Emily Bronté’s savage independence of spirit stretches 
wide its arms in this atmosphere of her own making. 
As she walked bodily out upon the moors, so her mind 
walked out into ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ : 


‘* What matters it, that all around 
Danger and guilt and darkness lie, 
If but within our bosom’s bound 
We hold a bright untroubled sky, 
Warm with ten thousand mingled rays 
Of suns that know no winter days ?”’ 


The sky of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ”’ is not untroubled, 
nor is it warm or bright ; but the horizon there is the full 
span of her nature. Her book is the complete release 
of her spirit. Charlotte did not get so free of her 
circumstances as Emily. She could not forgive Madame 
Héger for being her mistress, not the curates of 
Haworth for the tedium of their conversation, nor Mrs. 
Sidgwick for being the mother of her pupils as resident 
governess. There is a strain of personal bitterness in 
the romances of Charlotte—the bitterness of revolt. 
But Emily Bronté did not revolt from life, despite the 
suffering and the tedium it brought her. She accepted 
it; or, rather, she disregarded it ; and in the fervour of 
creation Haworth, Lowood or Brussels went right 
away. She saw only the wrist of a visionary hand 
rubbed upon the broken pane till the blood dripped, or 
Heathcliff watching in the wood, stone-still with 
passion, till a bird took courage and perched about 
him. For us she left the product of her genius; for 
herself she had the simple resignation of perfect 
courage : 


‘* No coward soul is mine, 
No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere ; 
I see heaven’s glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from fear.” 


Her bearing in the world of her limited experience 
is faithfully expressed in her journal 31 July 184s, 
not six months from the date of her death. 
“‘T am quite contented for myself: not as idle as 
formerly, altogether as hearty, and having learned to 
make the most of the present and long for the future 
with the fidgetiness that I cannot do all I wish; seldom 
or ever troubled with nothing to do, and merely 
desiring that everybody could be as comfortable as 
myself and as undesponding, and then we should have 
a very tolerable world of it.’’ 

Of Anne Bronté we need only, for the purposes of this 
review, quote the words of the Abbé Dimnet : ‘‘ Dans une 
autre famille elle aurait passé pour un génie, car elle 
aussi était tournée toute entiére vers l’idéal artistique : 
auprés de ses sceurs elle a l’air un peu effacé.’’ The 
distinctive Bronté quality was the power to envisage a 
world artistically true in the teeth of the world as it 
actually was and to people that world with intelligible 
human creatures who never lived but in the brain of 
their creator. If we take this as the typical quality 
Emily was Brontesque to the extreme degree. Anne 
had less of the quality than either of her sisters. 
Charlotte herself was beginning to lose it in ‘‘ Shirley. ’’. 
The real, work-a-day world was claiming her : she was 
beginning to study and to observe. Had the Bronté 
sisters begun by study and observation of life, English 
literature would have been the poorer. The Bronté 
novels are alone of their kind; as remote from the con- 
sidered realism of Jane Austen as from the considered 
thought of George Eliot. ‘‘ Jane Eyre’”’ is a living 
romance, full of the noblest absurdities, played from 
beginning to end in a world for the most part outside 
experience; ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’ is completely a 
world to itself—a world of fearful love and fearful hate, 
where the great passions burn fierce and clear as they 
never did before on an English page. 


THE OXFORD MUSIC ROOM. 


“The Oldest Music Room in Europe: A Record of 
Eighteenth-century Enterprise at Oxford.” By 
John H. Mee. London and New York: Lane. 
1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


E VERY Oxford man will seek, by fair or foul means, 
to get possession of this book, even if his pro- 
clivities be not overwhelmingly musical; and everyone 
of musical inclinations, Oxford man or not, will 
want it. Yet it is nothing more ambitious than 
an epitome of music in England during a period 
of eighty-eight years when English music lay frozen and 
shivering in the very depth of its mid-winter; it is an 
account of the brave musical doings at the Oxford 
Music Room, and the people who shared in them, from 
1748 to 1836. It starts, that is, with the time when 
Oxford was ahead, musically, of the rest of England, 
passes through a later stage when Oxford, while seem- 
ing to mount to ever greater and more glorious 
triumphs, was really trundling down-hill; it ends 
sadly, ingloriously, with the final closing of the Music 
Room just when the rest of England—or London, at 
any rate, and the centres where the provincial festivals 
were held—had got clean ahead of and above Oxford. 
This is Dr. Mee’s reading of the little historical epoch 
he deals with: and we think few or none will disagree 
with him. But the charm of his history lies in its sug- 
gestiveness of the musical life of the old world of 
England, the vivid simplicity of the countless strokes, 
cumulative in their effect, with which that life is made 
a real thing for us to-day. These tales of the daring 
musical pioneers, of the prowess and shortcomings of 
the performers and of all their lives and hates and in- 
differences, of the struggles and victories and defeats 
of the stewards of the Music Room, of the rules for- 
bidding persons of low class or dogs to attend the 
concerts—all these go to make a complex picture of a 
real busy life that has long since ceased. In the two 
hundred pages there is much for many different tastes, 
but over all there is the rare enchantment, the sweet at- 
mosphere of an Oxford that had hardly emerged from 
medizvalism—but unfortunately was emerging. 

The birth or evolution of the idea of the Music Room 
out of the medizval ‘‘ Act ”’ is first described ; then we 
are shown how a visit of Handel and his ‘‘ lowsy crew ”’ 
(London opera-stars and instrumentalists) must have 
fostered in many minds a keen desire to have more 
of such music in Oxford, until at last a subscription was 
started, and after much trouble sufficient money raised 
to open the Room in 1748. Now, the term Oxford 
Music Room did not mean simply a room in which 
music was performed, what we to-day should call a 
concert-hall. Of these there were some in existence 
on the Continent, and in London and possibly other 
parts of this country. What was meant from the day 
of its opening till its lamentable end was not only 
a room where music could be given, but also a per- 
manent staff of professional musicians to give it, and 
a number of enthusiasts—a sort of committee, in fact— 
to direct all the artistic and business arrangements. In 
this sense the Music Room is probably the oldest in the 
world. Abroad, princes maintained bands and singers 
for the amusement of their noble selves and their 
guests; both abroad and in England isolated artists 
ventured on series of concerts. But there was no insti- 
tution like the Music Room until Leipzig Gewandhaus 
concerts found a permanent abode as late as 1781. 
From the beginning the ‘‘ stewards ’’’ of the Music 
Room did their work thoroughly well, with judgment 
as well as enthusiasm. They advertised for subscribers 
to the various series of concerts and secured them; 
they kept out dogs and uncleanly admirers of fine music ; 
they sought after the best interpreters of the fine music 
and secured them too. A large part of the earlier pro- 
grammes obviously was drawn from Handel’s works : 
as Dr. Mee remarks, Handel overshadowed and over- 
whelmed every other composer in the second half 
of the eighteenth century as effectually as Wagner 
overwhelmed, nearly drowned out, indeed, all other 
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composers towards the end of last century. But other 
musicians—some still remembered, but most of them 
forgotten—had their works done. All was going well, 
and seemed likely to go well for another hundred years 
at least, when something happened. 

The cause of the something happening can never be 
finally, infallibly known; after careful digging in all 
manner of archives and records it is reduced to conjec- 
tures. The something that happened was only that 
people ceased to attend the concerts. It was not much, 
but it served, like Mercutio’s wound. The origin of 
the use of a system of absentee and non-paying patrons 
of splendid music cannot be determined. It can surely 
not be attributed to the exclusion of dogs—though many 
a Scottish kirk would soon be closed if the shepherds 
could not bring their attendants. The custom of hold- 
ing concerts at six in the morning was too unusual even 
in those days to have seriously affected the box-office. 
Dr. Mee thinks the quarrels between the musical ‘‘ big- 
wigs ’’ may have had something to do with it. Musi- 
cians in universities always squabble, with disastrous 
results. For instance, there is the classic legend of the 
two Cambridge organists and professors who, hasten- 
ing to catch the London train, turned back when they 
saw one another and tried different ways. In vain; 
again they met, and yet again; and since neither would 
come within fifty yards of the other they did not get to 
London that day and their pupils suffered. Between Dr. 
Philip Hayes, a fat, ill-tempered booby, and one Munro 
a similar feud seems to have existed. The Music Room 
suffered; and at last the stewards got rid of Hayes, 
taking Crotch in his place. Yet after brief spells of 
prosperity the paying ‘‘ nobility and gentry ”’ finally 
forsook them ; the Music Room ceased to be The Music 
Room and became anything and everything until the 
Oxford Musical Union took it over again a few years 
ago. As Dr. Mee proudly says, concerts are once more 
given there; but, we must remind him, not under the 
ancient conditions or with the former results. 

It is not difficult to see that by 1836 the Stewards had 
grown old. Many of the performers had grown old and 
must have been terribly old-fashioned to the eyes and 
ears of the ‘‘ nobility and gentry ’’ who did not—as 
stewards and performers evidently did—regard Haydn 
as a daring innovator, but knew something of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Weber, and were perhaps under the spell 
of the brilliant young Mendelssohn’s enchantments. 
Oxford had dragged behind the times, in some bad 
respects and in some good ones. The old type of con- 
cert was excellent : the scratch entertainments and pre- 
posterous opera performances which had to serve 
London from 1800 till the other day were undoubtedly 
not to be compared with the evenings (or afternoons) at 
the Music Room. But Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and 
even Mendelssohn had to be reckoned with, and Oxford 
scarcely took them into account. Further, fashion 
changes. In our own time we have seen many concert 
undertakings die an apparently natural death: the 
Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon concerts, for in- 
stance, and the once crowded ‘‘ Pops ’’. In due time 
some flourishing affairs of to-day will go their way. All 
these, and perhaps many other causes, destroyed the 
vogue of the old Music Room. There is no need to 
regret it: the Music Room did excellent work, and 
perhaps prepared largely for its own destruction; for 
thousands of students received a musical training at its 
concerts that enabled them swiftly to comprehend the 
newer music which had come forward in London and on 
the Continent. And these ingrates would doubtless 
pooh-pooh all Oxford’s endeavour to their relatives and 
friends who had previously supported Oxford. 

We have necessarily passed over many points raised 
by Dr. Mee in his excellent book. He does not seek 
to draw moral lessons from history; but he manages 
occasionally, in an 4 propos, to put in a shrewd, not to 
say edged, remark. We have only space for a word 


about one: when he speaks of ‘‘ the mischievous plan 
of having a non-resident Professor ’’ (of music) at 
Oxford, we are in cordial agreement. ‘In so far as 
music is concerned Oxford and Cambridge have wil- 
fully degraded themselves to the level of the business 


concerns that examine for the sake of the fees; and in 
consequence, except in a few obscure provincial towns 
and the suburbs of London, a musical degree from these 
universities is worse than worthless—it makes one sus- 
picious about the quality of the bearer’s musicianship. 
The candidates are in some cases required to live in 
the university ; but where is the Professor, the man who 
ought to be influencing them, moulding their characters, 
forming their taste? He is in London; and in every 
way it is time to tell him that if he wishes to retain his 
post he must get back to his university, like other pro- 
fessors, and not hang on uselessly to a job for the sake of 
the paltry salary it carries. The non-resident professor 
is an ignoble result of pluralism—of one man getting— 
and holding tight to—as many situations as would 
occupy half-a-dozen conscientious artistic men. We 
look to Dr. Mee to do something in the matter and not 
rest content with uttering a pious opinion. 


DRY SAMIAN. 


«‘ The Bacchants of Euripides, and other Essays.” By 
A. W. Verrall. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 


BOUT the value, or the meaning, of the study of 

the past there may be two opinions. There is the 
opinion of the ancients, that its value is moral and 
practical; by reading what happened to people in 
certain circumstances we guard against their misfor- 
tunes happening to us should those circumstances recur. 
Or we may say, in the words of Sir E. Ray Lankester 
(more or less), that by reading books a man appropriates 
a pageant which begins at a particular point (say the 
Flood, or the Siege of Troy) and ends in a last scene in 
which he was born; in other words, he learns the events 
of the world up to the moment at which he entered it, 
and thereby, it is to be hoped, fits himself to continue 
that world’s history; he establishes a ‘‘ rapport” 
between himself and those who have left the stage; con- 
tinuity is not lost, the torch is handed on. Or it may 
be said more frankly that the past has a taste of its 
own; if a thing is old enough it is interesting. The 
point at which age interests will vary with the individual. 
Usually the generation before our own is the flat one; 
it smacks of too near mortality and has a flavour of 
Kensal Green and little Victorian cottages. Florence is 
more dismal than Rome. We go further back to find 
romance. Some regard the Regency with interest ; 
others, incomprehensibly—but it is more and more the 
case, even in France—like the French Revolution; 
severer souls can look at nothing later in England than 
the Civil War, and abroad since perhaps Bramante. 

Of the value of the past, then, there may be two 
opinions or more. When we come to philology, or 
scholarship, as we call it, there can be one only. 
Philology aims at ascertaining the truth of the past, at 
certifying to the connoisseur that what he contemplates 
and is interested in is true. Its object is to guarantee 
the material of culture, to ensure that the sources whence 
the amateur draws his sensations be trustworthy. There 
are amateurs and amateurs. ‘Some can deal, and like 
to deal, with the raw product, provided it is sound ; 
they can do the rest themselves. Others prefer the 
grape trod, and the juice after the ‘‘ mise en bouteilles ”’. 
But both expect the scholar to guarantee to them the 
character of the product. The scholar is the taster; he 
sees that the corks are sound and that no regrettable 
blend has spoiled the vintage, no spurious document or 
bygone interpretation vitiated tradition. 

Is this the aim of our leading Hellenists? or, since no 
one imputes fraud to them, is their method calculated to 
produce these results? The distinguished author of this 
book—the new Cambridge professor of English litera- 
ture—and the equally distinguished man to whom it is 
dedicated, are, now that Mr. Butcher has left us, our 
two most influential teachers of Greek. They are 
admitted to have done a great deal to keep that study 
alive, and their disciples, a small brood, are beginning 
to lay their own eggs, whether close to the seats of 
knowledge or in the wilds of the province. But they 
are not guides. The amateur who trusts to them will 
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find his belly full of the husks of paradox, if not of 
hysteria. And Mr. Verrall is the more dangerous of 
the two. For on our nerves we keep some empire, and 
many a man by instinct stiffens himself against Circaea 
pocula; Mr. Verrall, by a specious aridity, a false 
Trinity Todhunterism, makes us think he appeals to our 
reason. Soa good Old Bailey counsel disdains to play 
on the feelings of the intelligent jury. ‘Mr. Verrall’s 
talent is, in fact, that of the K.C. who accepts a bad 
case to make what he can out of it; to make the worse 
appear the better cause there has been no one like him 
since Protagoras. In drama—that is, in Euripides, 
where everyone more or less has left his reason—there 
is not so much to say. Mr. Verrall’s version may be 
as good as another, and Pentheus may have owed his 
fall to the devil in solution as well as to a “‘ trusty 
Hell’. Certainly there be that delight in giddiness, 
and count it a bondage to fix a belief; and the open 
daylight of truth is a poor thing to the candlelight of 
ones own reconstruction, be one a poor Privatdozent 
cabbaging ideas from ones predecessors, or an artist 
reinterpreting the mind of a great ancient. A nemesis 
comes to such talents; in more important matters than 
plays, where history and facts as they happened are in 
question, the instinct of life falls away from the eminent 
Counsel—he is left with the facunda senectus of 
Tithonus. 

And why, indeed, delay over such trifles—trifles which 
the Greeks would have called ¢Avapia? The Americans 
are digging Sardis, and a Californian German has read 
the Phzstos disk as Lycian Greek. 


A STUDY OF POE. 


‘* Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Study.” By Arthur 
Ransome. London: Secker. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


AUDELAIRE ”’, Mr. Ransome remarks in his last 

chapter of this study of Poe, ‘‘ was more than a 
dead thing whcse decay was lit with iridescent colours’’, 
thus curiously echoing one of the opening sentences of 
his preface regarding Poe himself: ‘‘ The bulk of his 
work is covered away under a mantle of the iridescent 
colouring of his tales.’? Viewing his subject, however, 
with the eye of a craftsman, and seeking in Poe such 
gualities as make him ‘‘ at bottom a thinker and 
critic’’, Mr. Ransome is inclined to pooh-pooh the 
popular view of Poe, with its ‘‘ morbid ’’ and ‘‘ weird ”’ 
and ‘* gruesome ”’ and its unreasonable partiality for the 
Faust-like story-teller. None the less, the thing that in 
such an unmistakable fashion chiefly differentiates Poe 
from all other writers in English is his absorbed and 
hypnotising concern with death and terror, with the 
darker and vaguer regions of consciousness. Mr. Ran- 
some himself catches a hint of Poe’s peculiar manner, 
in describing those regions. ‘‘ The ground must be 
trodden warily for fear of open graves. Here and there 
are fallen tombstones, and, in the twilight, strange 
flowers rise from between them, like those fierce irises 
whose orange, fiery tongues creep out on lips veined 
terribly with white and purple. The faces of the ghosts 
that walk here are twisted with pain and fear. No 
priest has exorcised them, and their mortal bodies have 
not had Christian burial.’’ 

Poe’s tales do actually excite in the sensitive some 
such thrill as this, and one hardly obtainable elsewhere. 
The “‘ jingle ’’ of his poems, too, lingers on in ears by 
no means deaf to a more delicate and subtle music, with 
a peculiar insistency. All his most characteristic work 
is steeped in the same heavy, clinging, exotic odour. It 
may attract or it may repel, it cannot be ignored. On 
the high road of literature his house, which can be 
mistaken by only a very superficial observer for Haw- 
thorne’s, stands far back, with empty windows in a 
fading light, obviously haunted. To adapt a line or 
two from his old enemy Longfellow, ‘‘ Out of his 
grave he stretches dusty hands, He holds in mortmain 
still his old estates.’”” Mr. Ransome was, of course, 
perfectly justified in laying stress on the less-familiar 
aspects of his subject—Poe’s analytical powers,. his 
metaphysics, his intense interest in his craft—but it is 
primarily his own actual presence in his work that has 


kept him all these years in remembrance, the presence- 
of a man made up of unusually acute contradictions, one. 
singularly distinctive and egregious. 

Poe seems, indeed, to have emphasised by conscious. 
effort all those qualities of temperament that isolated: 
him in a deadly hostility to his environment. Many 
even of the greatest writers differ from ordinary mortals. 
in deficiency as well as in excess of faculty. Poe isa 
peculiarly individual, not a great, writer; a man of in- 
tense, not of profound, genius. More remarkable even 
than his gifts are his deficiencies. He was, as Mr. Ran- 
some says, interested in ‘* the vital things of the mind ”’, 
but that remark is seriously qualified by another, cer- 
tainly not less true, that his work as a whole “‘ is empty 
of spiritual significance ’’. He is the last man to whom 
we should go for any philosophy or criticism of life. He 
has only the most rudimentary interest in character and 
conduct. He awakens neither hope nor courage; adds, 
if anything, to our horror and gloom; pushes us a little 
further into the cold. But though his work appals and 
enthrals the novice, it may merely titillate the seasoned. 
It may possibly leave us ‘‘ richer in emotions ’’—of a. 
somewhat rudimentary order—but closely examined, it 
is full of crudities of taste and of thought, often care- 
less, and farced with wilful quackeries and _ pseudo- 
learning that deserve far less leniency than Mr. 
Ransome has shown to them. Poe stands, in fact, 
quite outside of the ordinary interests, hopes, enthu- 
siasms, and feelings of mankind. Indeed, in the pre- 
sence of an intellect so cold and aloof as that which 
serves up with such extravagant calm, ‘‘ The Cask of 
Amontillado,’’ ‘‘ The Strange Case of M. Waldemar,” 
‘*The Murders in the Rue Morgue,’’ ‘‘ The House of 
Usher,’’ and many others of his tales and many of his 
poems, one does not think of the writer’s sincerity or of 
his heart. When he concerns himself with things of 
every day, the result is almost as grotesque as his 
humour—in humorous defence of which Mr. Ransome 
is tempted into a paradox positively Chestertonian. 

Poe never seems to have attained to any peace or 
patience of mind. His assurance verges on effrontery. 
Even his intellectual life resembles a game with the 
hazard against him. At his best he writes like a man 
vividly awake, absolutely collected, but with every sense 
intensified, every nerve at stretch for want of sleep. His 
work rarely smells of the lamp, but it almost invariably 
reeks of the small hours. Quite apart from his 
‘* habits ’’—the very mention of which is Mrs. Grundy’s 
coup de griéce—Poe’s normal condition of mind seems 
to have been such as can only be acquired by most men 
with the aid of some kind of stimulant. He not only 
supped on horrors, but sat down in cold blood, with a 
kind of sardonic urbanity, to the board. His most 
cadaverous stories have been punctiliously razored, their 
cerements laundered and starched. Whatever his 
domestic life may have been with the enormous Mrs. 
Clemm and the Virginia he married before she was four- 
teen-—and, in what accounts we have of it, it reads like 
an exquisite idyll—his writings prove him icily self- 
centred, even in the midst of a gloomy monsoon of the 
imagination. He lived for the most part from hand to 
mouth, in extreme solitude, at times in savage despera- 
tion of mind, but the bitterness and trouble and humilia- 
tion that this implies left his inward self unmoved and 
unsubdued. And, whatever his disasters and dis- 
appointments mav have been, there never waned in him 
a furious ambition, not, it would seem, once and for 
all to prove his genius by any definite and supreme 
achievement, but simply to excel, to shine above his 
fellows, whom in his arrogance and isolation he de- 
tested as much as he despised. 

Even Mr. Ransome, an admirer not less keen and 
ardent than he is critical, is compelled to end his appre- 
ciation with a ‘‘ Hoc faciebat ’’ :—‘‘ Few men have 
been so single-minded in their aim. Poe, who could 
have been a great man of business, a great mathema- 
tician, a great thinker, a great artist, was none of these 
things, failing in life, but seeking, down every turning 
that presented itself, for that scrap of knowledge con- 
cerning beauty and the esthetic life of man, which might 
there be possibly concealed.”’ 

And yet, because Mr. Ransome is bent on claiming 
for Poe much that by general consent will never be 
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conceded to him, this study has something of the 
effect of a vindication. This, when we remember 
the universal, though not altogether concordant cele- 
bration of his centenary last year, seems to have been 
hardly necessary. When, indeed, Mr. Ransome comes 
to direct criticism of Poe’s various ‘‘ activities ’’ and of 
particular stories and poems, he often falls into 
exaggeration, and occasionally, we think, into positive 
mistake. His chapter on ‘‘ Self-Conscious Technique,”’ 
for instance, is extremely interesting, but as regards 
Poe rather top-heavy. Mr. Ransome is here at pains 
to show how a work of art is conceived and comes 
into being—*‘ the processes of literary creation’’. He 
quotes from Shelley’s ‘‘ Defence of Poetry ’’ :—*‘ A man 
cannot say, ‘I will compose poetry.’ The greatest 
poets even cannot say it; for the mind in creation is as 
a fading coal, which some invisible influence, like an 
inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness; this 
power arises.from within . . . and the conscious por- 
tions of our natures are unprophetic either of its 
approach or its departure . me 

First comes the impulse or inspiration, then the act 
of creation under the influence of that impulse, when 
the mind of the poet is so amazingly centred on the 
beauty and reality of the thing which he wishes to ex- 
press that in the result he seems at times to have 


‘transcended conscious human faculty. After that, the 


tedious, conscious and critical clarification and refine- 
ment may possibly follow that are needed to bring every 
part into perfect harmony with the whole. But surely 
the process of genius described by Shelley is exactly 
contrary to that which Poe announced with a flourish, 
as if it were a wonder-working lotion or pill, as his own 
particular method employed in the writing of ‘‘ The 
Raven ’’ :—‘‘ I prefer commencing with the considera- 
tion of an effect. Keeping originality always in view ”’, 
and soon. ‘This assertion in this extremely precise and 


confident manifesto Mr. Ransome refers to as ‘‘ an 


illusion of choice.’’ But is it not a manner of saying 
exactly what. Shelley affirmed even the greatest 
poets cannot say:—‘‘I will compose poetry ’’? 


And does not ‘‘ The Raven’’ prove Shelley right? 
Are, again, ‘‘ The Masque of the Red Death’’ and 
Silence: A Fable ’’—which Mr. Ransome cites as 
examples of Poe’s masterly ‘‘ self-conscious tech- 


‘nique ’’—really ‘‘ perfect tales ’’; are ‘‘ To Helen ”’ and 


Israfel poems *‘ flawless as crystal drops’? ‘* To 
Helen ’’ was a very remarkable achievement of Poe’s 
youth—but flawless is hardly the word for a poem that 
contains that rather thin antithesis in the second stanza, 
and that undertakerish ‘‘ Psyche’’ in the last. 
‘‘ Israfel’’ is in an even worse case, with its rudimen- 
tary 
*“* But the skies that angel trod, 
Where deep thoughts are a duty, 
Where love’s a grown-up God. . .” 
and 
“To thee the laurels belong, 
Best bard, because the wisest ; 
Merrily live and long! ” 


Surely ‘‘ Annabel Lee,’’ which has been spoilt for 
Mr. Ransome “‘ by painstaking young ladies at their 
mothers’ pianos,’ is, in spite of obvious defects, far 


less defaced than these by Poe’s ‘‘ finger of strange- 
ness ’’. Poe, however, would have been little dissatis- 


fied if his critics during his lifetime had contented 
themselves with disputing what is to be considered his 
best work. Mr. Ransome has erred here and there, we 
think, on the side of enthusiasm. But the study is 
thorough and conscientious, and as entertaining as a 
whole as it is in parts provocative. 


NOVELS. 


“The Simpkins Plot.” By George A. Birmingham. 
London: Nelson. 1911. 2s. net. 

There is much that is laughable in these further 
adventures of “J. J.”, the remarkable curate of 
‘‘ Spanish Gold ”’, but the idea on which the whole plot 
turns is very thin and not particularly humorous. Our 
clerical hero satisfies himself, from a remarkable like- 
ness between the two, that a young lady who leases a 


house near Ballymoy is the heroine of a cause célebre, a 
woman just wrongfully acquitted of the murder of her 
husband. A conversation at cross purposes in a rail- 
way carriage confirms’his theory. Returning to Bally- 
moy on a visit, ‘‘ J. J.’’ finds that everyone in the place 
wishes to be rid of an obnoxious land-agent, one Simp- 
kins. To marry Simpkins to the supposed murderess is 
the obvious course. We suspect Mr. Birmingham, as 
a patriotic Irishman, of a satire deeper than the crowd 
will recognise. The Rev. J. Meldon has been a Vicar 
in England for three years. As an Irish curate he had 
been so humorous in his most outrageous stratagems 
as to justify any conduct, but now he is often merely ill- 
bred and bullying. In his pristine condition he was a 
pragmatist ; after living in England he is almost frankly 
non-moral. If this theory is too fanciful, we fall back 
regretfully on the alternative that Mr. Birmingham has 
discovered that English readers (for humour has no 
market in Ireland) prefer horse-play to comedy. But 
we admire the ingenuity with which the plotter per- 
suades bewildered Irish rustics to do the most extra- 
ordinary things to further his scheme. 


“Out of the Dark.” By the Countess of Cromartie. 
London: Elkin Mathews. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. 

A lady staying in the Highlands goes at night with 
her friends to investigate a stone chamber recently 
excavated in a great barrow, and venturing alone under 
the ground, discovers Ards the King, mysteriously alive, 
and ‘‘ beautiful with the fierce admixture of Ionian 
and Tyrian blood that still ran hot in his veins’’. A 
few pages further, the reader knows what he is in for, 
though the word ‘‘ vampire ’’ is not actually employed 
so far as we have been able to discover. The lady 
subsequently meets Ards again, this time in London 
society, where he remarks to her ‘‘ We'll have to tell 
these moderns that we are married, child ’’. So they 
go to Venice, where Ards proves his superiority to the 
race of mortal men by ‘“‘ blowing rings of cigarette 
smoke through that beautiful nose of his’’! This is 
enough to indicate to any intelligent reader that the book 
is written by a lady. 


“Jim of the Ranges.” By G. B. Lancaster. London: 
Constable. 1910. 6s. 

We remember reading more than once in bygone days 
an advertisement of ‘‘ Treasure Island ’’ in which a 
review was quoted that seemed too good to be true; it 
described how the reviewer began the book during an 
awkward wait, continued it regardless of various 
circumstances which should have demanded his full 
attention, and finished it, we think, under a lamp-post in 
the street at night. This fascinating critique recurred 
to us, as we went on reading Mr. Lancaster’s ‘‘ bush ”’ 
story long after the hour when Conscience told us we 
ought to be otherwise occupied. ‘‘ Worse occupied ”’, 
said the fiend; ‘‘ budge not ’’. We apologise to Jim 
of the Ranges for calling him a fiend merely for the 
sake of the allusion, but we do not wrong him so much 
as the person who put him and his story in such a 
binding. A glaring red, blue and white picture of a 
bold bad cowboy with a derringer in his hand! We 
groaned at the prospect of yet another swashbuckling 
backwoodsman’s story very little better than the Dead- 
wood Dick type ; yet never were we more deceived. Mr. 
Lancaster has written a first-rate tale; and the local 
colour is put in, not in the heavy brushfuls which show 
the amateur who has gone thither in order to see it, but 
in the continual touches and dabs which reveal the writer 
who knows. If the author has not lived in the bush, it 
only makes this book a still greater ‘‘ tour de force ’’. 
But we must repeat our warning; let no prospective 
reader be frightened by the cover; the book looks like 
a Christmas boy’s-story, but is as much better than that 
as was ‘‘ Treasure Island’’. We intend to read it 
again whenever Conscience is quieter. 


“The Noise of Life.’ By Christopher Stone. London: 


Chatto and Windus. 1910. 6s. 


Some of the people in this book—as elsewhere—are 
undeniably unpleasant. Mary Craven, the ‘‘ smart ” 
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wife of the broken-down opium-eating genius, Owen 
Craven, can only be described by the colloquialism ‘‘ a 
bad lot ’’. When she purrs it is as a corrupter of youth 
and in her spitfire moods she thrashes her eighteen-year- 
old son with a whip. When accident brings the sick 
poet again across her path she takes every advantage 
of his loss of will-power, and when she knows that her 
lover, Lord Havant, has become a widower she suborns 
her maid to administer to her husband an overdose of 
the drug she is pretending to withhold. Havant is a 
sort of Gay Lord Quex without the underlying chivalry. 
Owen Craven himself when we first meet him is holding 
a decadent court in a Leicester Square café and living 
down by the Docks with a motherly cocotte known as 
la grosse Margot. Unfortunately we cannot say that as 
drawn and explained by the author any of these people 
are incredible. We find it harder to believe that when 
Mrs. Craven took the Old Parsonage at Winford 
her rather effeminate boy Jock would have attracted 
a girl like Brenda Thrale, though no doubt propinquity 
accounts for many things and Brenda’s mother had in 
days gone by inspired Jock’s father’s masterpiece. 
Perhaps it was partly also a rebound from her first 
delightful little affair with the simple Philistine bar- 
student, ‘‘ Bumble Hill ’’, about which she used to fib 
so harmlessly to her devoted father. But, pleasant and 
unpleasant, Mr. Stone’s people are all very much alive. 
‘** The Noise of Life ’’ is clever and certainly justifies its 
title to the extent that nobody is likely to go to sleep 
over it. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘The Lives of the Early Medici as Told in their Correspondence.” 
Translated and Edited by Janet Ross. Illustrated. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

The early Medici whose lives are here told in their corre- 
spondence are Cosimo Pater Patriae, Piero il Gottoso his 
son, and Lorenzo Magnifico, his immortal grandson. But it 
is not letters written by them alone that are here reproduced : 
there are many letters to them from Popes, Kings, Princes, 
Ambassadors, litterati, and other folk both great and small. 
Mrs. Ross has done the work of translation in a manner 
worthy of the highest praise. We do not profess to have 
specially consulted the unpublished letters which she repro- 
duces from the Florence Record Office (Archivio di Stato), 
but the letters taken from Monsignor Angelo Fabbroni’s 
Magni Cosmi Medicei Vita’’ and Laurentii Medicis 
Magnifici Vita’’ have given us the opportunity of judging 
how cleverly and rationally she works as a translator, boldly 
and at the same time deftly breaking up the long, imper- 
fectly punctuated sentences into concise idiomatic English, 
which elways retains some of the flavour of the racy original. 
At all times she refuses to let the free spirit which should 
possess a translator become a slave to the mere letter, and 
there is occasionally a touch of inspiration in the way knotty 
points are untwisted into recognisable shape. On page 292 
*‘ couriers ’’ for ‘‘ courtiers '’ (‘‘ cortigiani ’’ in the original 
letter) is no doubt a printer’s error, but on the same page 
“great joy ’’ for ‘‘ precious jewel ”’ (‘‘ preziosa gioia’’) is 
a translator’s slip, venial enough yet rather unaccountable. 
The letters are united by a running thread of narrative 
and commentary, and are illustrated by notes. This part 
of the work is also excellent. A note or two, however, 
might have been spared to explaining notation of time. 
Not by any means all Mrs. Ross’ readers will know 
that ‘‘one of the night” in November meant six in the 
evening. (We remember that the historian Motley pours 
all the vials of his scorn upon the great figure of Charles V. 
for supping twice, once after vespers and again at one in the 
morning, whereas the text that Motley relies on tells that 
the Emperor took a light refection in the afternoon and 
supped one hour after sundown. Thus is ignorance ever the 
ready handmaid of prejudice.) Mrs. Ross’ book, taken in 
conjunction with Colonel Young’s ample history of the 
Medici, which we reviewed in our issue of 25 December 1909, 
will do much to give English readers not knowing Latin or 
Italian an idea of the Medicean period ante principatum. 
We trust that she may be induced also to give us a similar 
volume of letters dealing with the lives of the later and 
scarcely less interesting members of the family who did so 

much for Tuscany in the eventful days post principatum. 
“A History of Some French Kings.” By Blanche Behm. London: 
Macmillan. 1910. 5s. 
This volume supplies a real need. Whatever may have 
been the educational defects of the last generation, it 


derived in its childhood from Charlotte Yonge and suchlike 
writers some ideas of the great personalities of French his- 
tory. In this respect, for lack of suitable books, the rising 
generation is far worse instructed. Miss Behm has done 
much to supply the need. Her book from beginning to end 
makes pleasant and instructive reading even for adults, and 
school children should enjoy it. One criticism, however, 
we must make. The author in general takes the side of the 
Huguenots against the Guises, and fails to grasp the 
Catholic case in the controversy. She repeats the old fable 
that the wars began with the affair of Vassy, ignoring 
the fact that the Huguenots had already begun to suppress 
Catholic worship in Dauphiny, Provence, and Languedoc, 
and that at Montauban they had flogged some of their 
opponents to death. Likewise she does not mention that 
when her hero Coligny had invited the English to Havre, 
Guise offered the Huguenots toleration if they would unite 
with him in driving back the old enemies of the Crown of 
France, and that they refused. She writes much of the 
S. Bartholomew of Paris; she says nothing of that earlier 
S. Bartholomew day in the south when the Catholics were 
the victims. We think she might do well to study the period 
in the Abbé Baudrillart’s book on ‘‘ The Catholic Church, 
the Renaissance and Protestantism ”’. 


‘‘The Prehistoric Period in South Africa.” 
London: Longmans, Green. 1910. 10s. 
Mr. Johnson has already issued with the same publishers 
two editions of a useful book on ‘‘ The Stone Implements of 
South Africa ’’, and if impelled to produce a more general 
work such as the present, he could scarcely avoid consider- 
able repetition of both statements and illustrations. But 
the occurrence in South Africa of pigmy implements and of 
eoliths indistinguishable in form from those that have 
aroused such controversies among European archeologists is 
a fact worth redoubled emphasis. Some of the drawings 
might well have been made from eoliths of the Kentish 
Plateau in Mr. Benjamin Harrison’s collection. A chapter 
on ‘ The Prehistoric Bantu’’ gives a brief account of the 
ruins north of the Limpopo, and is mainly a summary of 
others’ work. The most novel and original chapter is that 
describing the rock-engravings and rock-paintings, since it 
is based on evidence collected by the author as member of a 
government commission appointed to report on these relics. 
Those that are not inferior copies by the Bantu characterise 
a stage of culture which in Europe is known as Solutric. 
The African examples, however, differ from those of Western 
Europe through being all in the open instead of in caves, 
and through having frequently been produced by pecking 
with a sharp point on the flat rock. From these and other 
differences, Mr. Johnson infers “‘ that the Solutric peoples 
of Africa did not come from Europe, nor vice versa, but that 
the Solutric peoples of Europe and Africa were separate 
migrations from the East’’. When Mr. Johnson produces 
his next book, he should try to make his illustrations follow 
the text. The present want of co-ordination is wasteful of 
time and temper. 


By J. P. Johnson. 


“‘The People of Egypt.” Painted by Lance Thackeray; with an 
Introduction by Gordon Home. London: Black. 1910. 5s. net. 
The thirty-two sketches in colour in this book are well 
drawn and, on the whole, have been very well reproduced. 
The colour process adopted seems to give much more satis- 
factory results when applied to sketches of figures than when 
landscapes and distances are reproduced. Some of the black- 
and-white sketches are also very good. Mr. Gordon Home’s 
brief summary of the various races who now people Egypt 
is good, and he quotes an excellent description by Lord 
Cromer of the ‘‘ first ten people”’ a traveller is likely to 
meet in the streets of Cairo. Those who have visited Egypt 
will find in this book a most graphic record of the various 
types of peoples whom they have met with in their travels. 
(Continued on p. 276.) 
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‘French Lyrics.” Selected and annotated by George Saintsbury. 
London: Warner. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 

The reader, unless he be something of a hunter of 
curiosities, will probably find no great pleasure in the 
examples included in this volume of verse before the period of 
the Renaissance. The inclusion of such productions gives the 
collection a representative character, but it involves the 
exclusion of some modern work for the absence of which it 
fails to console. Certain rules are laid down in the preface as 
to what is lyric poetry, and we count it a misfortune that 
they exclude all the work of de Vigny, and only allow a place 
for one poem by Lamartine—it is certainly his best. Hugo 
is rightly given the largest share of space, but surely the 
verdict of time has already proclaimed that Verlaine is 
worthy of inclusion? In an anthology contrast counts for 
much, and, though no one disputes that the greatest place 
in French lyric poetry belongs to Hugo, it is sometimes a 
relief to turn from his work to the delicate melodies of Paul 
Verlaine. There is reason to suspect that the chief of the 
Romantic school was at times capable of serenading his 
mistress with a big drum. If lack of space is to be blamed 
for some omissions we may ask why so much of it is allowed 
to Béranger. He reaped the golden harvest of a party 
hack through his imprisonments for political ideas, and he 
won his popularity with the bourgeois by writing platitudes 
which they took for proofs of his sound common sense, but 
he never rose to be a poet. The book, of course, contains 
many good things, and the task of selection was obviously a 
difficult one. 

** An Englishman in Ireland.” London : Dent. 
1910. 5s. net. 

It is not the fault of Mr. Scott-James that inevitably we 
wonder what Stevenson would have made of ‘‘ An Inland 
Voyage’”’ in Ireland. For these ‘‘impressions of a 
journey in a canoe by river, lough, and canal’”’ are 
well written, and their author shows common sense as 
well as imagination. He set out with a friend to 
travel from Belfast to Limerick in a Canadian canoe, sleep- 
ing generally under canvas, and managed to paddle most 
of the way, though one or two portages were necessary, and 
the Shannon was at times too much for his craft. The 
route took him through some of the loneliest parts of 
Ireland, and his book is of quite a different order from the 
jottings of tourists who inspect advertised bits of scenery 
or examine centres of political activity. He found the 
people friendly (except when they took him for a police spy), 
and he testifies to the quiet pleasantness of Irish country 
life—a thing which the average tourist never discovers. But 
Mr. Scott-James is quite in error when he imagines that, 
below the gentry, there are no class distinctions. Irish rural 
life in most places is rigidly dominated by caste divisions, 
which go very far beyond the obvious distinction between 
farmer and labourer. Indeed, one of the chief attractions 
of America is that young people from the same Irish parish 
meet freely in New York who would hardly have spoken to 
one another at home. Anyone who knows intimately a small 
Trish town will testify to the rigid bars to intermarriage 
between families of the same religious faith which, to the 
casual observer, seem to be of almost identical social status. 
Of course a traveller, however sympathetic, does not learn 
these things. The waterways of Ireland are almost as 
neglected by pleasure as by commerce, and our author 
secured a holiday of an original kind, to which he does 
justice. Anyone who wishes to follow him should note his 
advice that a boat, not a canoe, is the right craft for the 
wind-swept Shannon with its chain of broad lakes. 


By R. Scott-James. 


“* A Soldier's Recollections.” By R.H. McKin. London: Longmans, 
Green. 1910. 9s. 

This work does not purport to be a history of the great 
Civil War in the United States. It is simply “a few 
pen and ink sketches of the life and experience of a Con- 
federate soldier”. As such it is exceedingly interesting. 


Pai it does not add materially to our knowledge of those 
imes. 


“War and Policy.” By Spenser Wilkinson, London: Constable. 
1910. 7%. 6d. net. 
_ The author of this work is an interesting writer on sub- 
jects connected with national defence. But we can see no 
adequate reason why most of these essays, which have already 
appeared in various magazines and journals, should be re- 
published. For instance there is an article entitled “ An 
inquiry concerning the Nation and the Army” which 
appeared in the ‘‘ New Review ” so long ago as 1895. It is 
true we are told that “no attempt has been made to 
bring them up to date; they are meant to be read with the 
dates at which they were written”. But nowadays few 


people are interested in old articles or speeches, unless they 
are the work of much bigger men than Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson. 


‘‘Hazell’s Annual.’’ 1911. 3s. 6d. net. 

For a book like ‘‘ Hazell’ to be completely up to date in 
a year which ended with a General Election in December 
is an achievement. ‘‘Hazell’’ has been going now for a 
quarter of a century; but it has never before recorded two 
General Elections and the passage of two Finance Acts in 
a single year. ‘‘ Hazell’’ this year—as always—is ex- 
tremely well indexed; and the information is briefly and 
clearly given. You need not waste a moment of time with 
‘* Hazell,”? than which nothing better could be said of a 
book of reference. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 278 and 280. 
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SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE: 
No. 712 
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ART GALLERY. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
‘In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


MADEIRA AND THE CANARIES. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS OF 
THE UNION-CASTLE LINE sailing from Southampton every 
‘Saturday will resume the call at Madeira both outward and homeward 
—commencing with the R.M.S. ‘* Kildonan Castle,” from Southamp- 
ton on March 4, and the R.M.S. ‘* Kinfauns Castle,” due at Madeira 
homeward on March 7. 


These steamers will now cease to call outward at the Canary. 
Islands, but will continue the homeward calls at Las Palmas aud 
Teneriffe alternately, as well as at Madeira, until the sailing of 
March 27 from Las Palmas. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
ro Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 

gacy 


Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


Dr. d. Collis Browne's 


The Best Remedy known for 


GOUGHS, GOLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
ef SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRHGZA, CHOLERA & DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitatioas and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS 


Special Interview with 


Mr. A. Staines Manders on the 
coming Rubber Exhibition. 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 


to King Street, Covent Garden, W.C 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTROPHONE 
IN USE. 


"In all mental and physical ailments 
there is strain. 
In deafness this strain is shown in 


——— gets worse, made to 
learly. 

The concentration of energy ren- 
dered necessary by the failure of the 
ear structure to perform its natural 
duties, eventually produces a tense 
rigidity and hardening of the features, 

ich — beauty = gives an 


~The proof of this i is to watch 
two people with perfect hearin in con- 
versation and coMpare their facial ex- 
ression with those of a deaf person 
in conversation with a friend whose 
hearing is good 


That is a Test. 


Mrs. Ernest Frank, Withington Hall, 
Chelford (who has graciously permitted 
her name to be mentioned), says that 
not only can she hear sounds with an 
ear that has been stone deaf for twenty 
years, but her good ear is helped con- 
siderably, and she gets less tired and 
strained. 

The instrument responible for the 
removal of that strain is— 


THE STOLZ 
ELECTRO PHONE. 


Based on the principle of sound trans- 
mission by means of Electricity, the 
Stolz Electrophone may be descri 
as the magnifying telephone, and by its 
steady use the strained expression, so 
the ~_ the deaf, 

ually disappears, thus giving it 
Soak freshness ay youth in place of 
<4 old age. 

hough small and unobtrusive this 
telephone carries not merely the words 
of a single individual, but a? sounds 
direct through the aural system to the 
receiving cells of the brain, thus in- 
suring perfect hearing without the 
slightest inconvenience. 

he Stolz Electrophone is being con- 
stantly recommended by family phy- 
sicians, aural specialists, hospitals, &c., 
but the greatest eemmenenen: of all, 
is the fact that it is now used by 85,000° 
people throughout the world, a fact 
attributable to its ability to improve 
the natural hearing. 


Every Stolz Electrophone 
has to sell itself. 


Now Used by Nearly 
35,000 People. 


We shall be glad if you would 
submit our instrument to a test. 
This would be quite free of 
charge ; or. if = preferred it, 
a 15 days’ trial our own home 
can be arrange In neither 
case would there be any impor- 
tunity to purchase. Kindly 
address your inquiries to— 


STOLZ ELEGTROPHONE 


Co. (London), Ltd., 
HEAD OFFICE: 
Byron House, 85 Fleet St., 
E.C. 
wea Office: 199 Piceadilly, 


Glasgow : 90 Mitchell Street. 

Birmingham : 75 New Street. 

Hull: 39 Savile Street. 

Belfast : 17 Royal Avenue. 

Nottingham: 29 Market Street. 

Paris : 15 Rue de Trevise. 

Manchester: Parr’s Bank Build- 
ings, York Street. 

Leeds: 12 Otley Road, Head- 
ingly. 

Bristol : 5 St. Augustine's Parade. 

Sheffield: 38 Upper Street, St. 
Philip’s Road. 

Eastbourne: 6 Terminus Bdgs. 

Brighton : 16 Western Road, 
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OLIVE SCHREINER’S 


Great Work on the Woman Question. 


WOMAN anp 
LABOUR 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 54.) 


FIRST REVIEWS. 


@ “At last there has come the book which is designed to 
be the prophecy and the gospel of the whole awakening. . . 
Remarkable as this book of Olive Schreiner’s is, merely as 
an intellectual achievement, its greatness and its life 
are in the emotional power which has found its stimulus 
and its inspiration in a vision of the future... A book 
which will be read and discussed for many years to 
come.”—TZhe Nation. 


“| ‘All |the qualities which long ago won for Olive Schreiner the 
gratitude and admiration of readers all over the globe are here in their 
old strength. There is fierce satire; there is deep-souled eloquence. 
There is the same quick reasoning, the same tenderness, the same 
poetic insight into the puzzle of life. . . The feelings which are 
behind the various women’s movements could not find clearer or more 
eloquent expression than they do in this remarkable book.” 

The Daily Mail. 
 “Itis a fascinating mingling of keen argument, scientific know- 
ledge, historical pageantry, rushing emotion, written (need it be said) 
in that adorned prose which is Olive Schreiner’s characteristic style. 
» «+ The book . . . is an epic.”—Mr. J. RAMSAY MacDonaLp in 
the Daily Chronicle. 

“| ‘Destined to rank as one o the classics of the women’s movement, 
using that phrase in the broadest and most human sense.” 
Daily Graphic. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES. NEW VOL. 


BRAZIL. By PIERRE DENIS. 


Translated, and with a Historical Chapter by Bernard Miall. With a 
Supplementary Chapter by Dawson A. Vinden, a Map, and 36 
Illustrations. Demy 8:0. 10s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 


M. Denis’s Book contains a clear and methodical survey of the whole 
field of Brazilian resources ; the descriptions of the various States are 
the work of a man who has travelled through them for months at a 
time, and their inhabitants, their industries, and their economic and 
political conditions are clearly and concisely described. It is a book 
for the general reader as well as for the man of business, the student, 
and the politician.—W. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
1.—Chile. By G. F. Scott Et.iott, F.R.G.S. 
2.—Peru. By C. REGINALD Enock, F.R.G.S. 
3-—Mexico. By C. RecinaLp Enock, F.R.G.S. 
4.—Argentina. By W. A. Hirst. 


‘*The output of the books upon Latin America has in recent years 
been very large, a proof doubtless of the increasing interest that is felt 
in the subject. Of these the South American series, edited by 
Mr. Martin Hume, is the most noteworthy.”— Zhe 7zmes. 


Rugs in their Native Land. 
By ELIZA DUNN. With 19 Coloured and 23 Black-and- 
white Plates. Demy. 8vo. cloth, 10s. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 


A residence of many years in Turkey, part of the time in the far 
interior, has given the author ample opportunities for the study of 
Oriental rugs in the land of their production. It is her purpose to tell 
what she learned there about rug-weaving, rug-dyeing and rug-collect- 
ing. Her book tells how the rug is made, how the wool is prepared, 
how rugs are ‘‘ doctored” ; gives advice as to how to buy rugs in the 
East ; deals with prayer, burial and silk rugs, and sacred carpets ; and 
then describes in detail Turkish, Persian, Caucasian, Turkoman, and 
other rugs. The value of the book is greatly increased by its fine 
series of coloured plates, which, taken with the descriptions in the 
text, will enable the reader to identify any particular specimen. 


On Sale at all Booksellers, 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIoGRAPHY. 
Sir William Butler (Lieut.-General the Rt. Hon. Sir W. F. 
Butler, G.C.B.). Constable. 16s. net. 
Mark Twain (Archibald Henderson). Duckworth. 5s, net. 
Gilbert Crispen, Abbot of Westminster (J. Armitage Robinson). 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 5s. net. 
FIcrIon. 
The Wine-Drinker (W. J. Batchelder). Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 
The Kestrel (Reginald E. Salwey); A Reaper of the Whirl- 
wind (Violet Tweedale); Hazel Crafton (Mary 8S. Craw- 
ford) ; Victimised (Colonel Charles Edward Basevi). Long. 
6s. each. 
A Wilderness of Monkeys (Frederick Niven). Secker. 6s. 
The Husband’s Story (David Graham Phillip). Appleton. 6s. 
A Reconstructed Marriage (Amelia E. Barr). 68. _ 
Perpetua; or, The Way to Treat a Woman (Dion Clayton 
Calthrop). Rivers. 6s. 
The Lady of the Bungalow (E. Everett-Green). Stanley 
Paul. 6s. 
Trevor Lordship (Mrs. Hubert Barclay). Macmillan. 6s. 
The Falling Star (E. Phillips Oppenheim). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 
The Master Wit (May Wynne). —— 6s. 
Tales of the Uneasy (Violet Hunt); The Patrician (John Gals- 
worthy). Heinemann. 6s. 
History. 
The Sovereignty of the Sea (Thomas Wemyss Fulton). 
burgh : Blackwood. 25s. net. 
London Clubs (Ralph Nevill). Chatto and Windus. 
(Ramsay Colles). 


Edin- 
7s. 6d. 


net. 
In Castle and Court House 
12s. 6d. net. 


Law. 
A Treatise on Statute Law (William Feilden Craies). Stevens 
and Haynes. 28s. 
Principles of Contract (Sir Frederick Pollock). Stevens and 


Sons, Ltd. 28s. 
Trial of the Stauntons (J. B. Atlay). Edinburgh : Hodge. 


5s. net. 


Laurie. 


REFERENCE Books. 
The Green Book (Edited by Douglas Sladen). Whitaker. 
The Constitutional Year Book. 1911. National Union. 2s. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
— in War on Land and Sea (Hans Wehberg). King. 
t 


. net. 
Birdflight as the Basis of Aviation (Otto Lilienthal). Long- 
mans, Green. Qs. net. 
(Continued on p. 280.) 


Religion and Caste in India 
PRICE COLLIER, 


AUTHOR OF 
“ England and the English from an American Point of View.” 


ALMA TADEMA’S HALL OF PANELS. 


RECOLLECTIONS, CRAVE AND GAY, 


by MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


‘GERMAN COOD-WILL TOWARD TRUSTS. 


ON THE HIGHWAYS OF THE SKY. 
THE DAY OF THE AEROPLANE, 


Four Paintings in Full Colours. 


Also many other articles and good short stories 


SCRIBNER'S 


MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH. 
1/- NET. 1/- NET. 


4 Marcu, 


The Saturday Review. 


Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF AN 
ORDINARY MORTAL. 


Being a record of things done, seen and heard at school, “om ~ and in the 
world during the latter half of the Nineteenth Century. . By A. G. C. 


LIDDELL, C.B. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 
(Ready next week. 


DULCE DOMUM. 
BISHOP MOBERLY AND HIS FAMILY- By his Daughter 
(Miss C. A. E. Moberty). With Iliustrations. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 
“Miss Moberly's beautiful tribute to her father and mother will take its place 
at once among the choicest biographical records of the Church of England... . . 
the writer has inherited the rare spiritual gifts and the lovable human qualities of 
her ancestors. The addition which Miss Moberly supplies to the published 
memories of Miss Yonge will make this volume a prize for countless readers in all 
parts of the world whe reverence the famous novelist."—7he Church Family 
Newspaper. 


JOHN MURRAY: 
A Publisher and his Friends. 

Memoir and Correspond of the second John Murray, with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the House, “oy By SAMUEL SMILES, 
LL.D. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY. With Portraits. A Cheaper Edition, 
in One Volume. 28. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


(MRS. CRAIGIE). 
TOLD IN HER CORRESPONDENCE WITH NUMEROUS FRIENDS: 
With a Memoir By JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS (her Father), 
and an Introduction by the Right Rev. Bishop WELLDON, 
Dean of Manchester. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12. net. 


(Ready next week. 
THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


The First Special Correspondent. By J. B. ATKINS. With 
Illustrations. Two vols. demy 8vo. 308. net. 

The Observer says: ‘‘ A splendid book r ding with history, clanging with 
arms, quick with humanity, warm with friendship, bubbling with laughter, and 
sometimes sh: with sadness and even salt with tears. We congratulate 
Mr. Atkins without reserve.” 


THUCYDIDES AND THE HISTORY 
OF HIS AGE 


By G. B. GRUNDY, D.Litt., Fellow of Corpus Christi College and 

Lecturer in Ancient Geography to the University of Oxford. With 2 Maps. 

Demy 8vo. 168. net. 
_ This volume contains a great deal of new matter with reference to Greek history 
in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., such as can hardly fail toi duce considerabl 
modifications into the current views of the history of this period. The book gives 
studies on the vexed question of the composition of Thucydides’ work, as well as 
on the art of war in the time of Thucydides and on the strategy of the 
Peloponnesian War prior to the peace of 421 B.C., a subject which has hitherto 
been very inadequately treated in modern histories of Greece. 


PIE POWDER. 
BEING SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
By A CIRCUIT TRAMP. Large crown 8vo. 5S. net. 

“One of the most entirely delightful books we have come across for a consider- 
able time. There is more humour in the law than the witticisms of the Bench 
would lead the layman to believe, and nowhere has it found freer scope than on the 
circuits."—The Globe. 


THE LONE HEIGHTS 
B. PAUL NEU MAN’S New Novel, 6s. 

_ “‘There is in Mr. Neuman's book a scope, a size, a feeling for the large, 
important issues of life ; above all, an optimism that is fresh air after the dust and 
dismals of ordinary fiction. His genius is a most winning and lovable figure, and 
in the development and portrayal of him, in showing us his dignity, and pathos, 
and charm, above all the sense of his genius, Mr. Neuman has done a very fine 
thing.”— The Standard. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1911, 


THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. By H. F. B. Lyncu, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

IMPERIAL UNION AND AMERICAN RECIPROCITY. By J. L. Garvin. 

A DEFENCE OF THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. By Excuniror. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By Forp Mapox Huerrer. 

THE MUSICIAN AS COMPOSER. By Firson Youna. 

SOME CRITICISMS ON THE COLLECTION OF INCOME TAX. By 
A LaTTeEr. 

EUGENICS AND GENETICS. ByG. Crarxe Nutra. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SWORDSMANSHIP. By I. A. Cook. 

A NEW OF TRAVEL. By Exizasetu Rosins. 

THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE By Francis Gripste, 

AN AGRICULTURAL TRAGEDY IN FIGURES. By Sir Gitpert Parker, 

BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. By Rorert Macuray. 

INSURANCE LEGISLATION : THE LARGER VIEW. By W. H. Dawson. 

HOW PRIMITIVE ROUND HOUSES BECAME SQUARE AND OBLONG. 
By Water Sparrow. 

MEMORIES OF FORT CHABROL. By Joun F. Macponavp. 

IN SEARCH OF EGERIA. VI. By Water Lennarp. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


| 
| 


Macmillan’s New Books 
{Vols, I. & II. New Ready. - 


THE HARRY FURNISS | 


Centenary Edition of the 


WORKS OF THACKERAY 


With 500 new Plates, and Artists Preface to each 
volume, by HARRY FURNISS, over 1,500 of the Original 
Illustrations, and Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS 
MELVILLE. Limited to 500 copies. In 20 vols., 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. net per volume. Orders will only be taken for com- 
plete sets. To be issued two vols. monthly. 

I. VANITY FAIR. 

Il. THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


An Adventure. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


England in the Sudan. 
By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 
Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 


Training College, Cairo. With Illustrations and Map, 
8vo. 10s. net. 


Trevor Lordship. 


By Mrs. HUBERT BARCLAY. Crown 8vo. _ 6s. 
*,* A story of the married life of a husband and wife who 
fall in love after marriage. 


Creative Evolution. 


By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the Institute, 
Professor at the Collége de France. Authorised Translation 
by ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 8vo. Ios. net. 


The Nature of Personality. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES. By WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, Headmaster of Repton. Author of ‘‘ The Faith 
and Modern Thought.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 61. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


MARCH, 


THE LIBERAL POLICY OF IMPERIAL DISINTEGRATION. By 
Sir Roper Letuerince, K.C.1.E. 
FOR AND AGAINST THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
(x) By J. Witson Potrer (ex-Chairman, General Shipowners Society 07 


London) 

(2) By Rear-Admiral the Hon. V. A. Montacu. 

YOUNG TURKEY AFTER TWO YEARS. By Noe. Buxton, M.P. 

THE POSITION OF THE LAITY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By F. Warre Cornisu (Vice-Provost of Eton) 

FINANCE AND DEFENCE, By J. W. Cross. 

THE CENSOR—AND OTHER TALES. By Dr. Max Meverrevpo. 

THE WILL TO BELIEVE IN THE SUPERNATURAL. By Joseru 
Jastrow Ph.D. (Proyessor of Psychology, University of Wisconsiad 

CASSANDRA ON “VOTES FOR WOMEN.” By Epitn Severs. 

COMPULSORY SCIENCE versus COMPULSORY GREEK. By Sir Ray 
LanKeEsTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

THE COPTS IN SPAIN. By Bernuarp ano Etcen Wuisnaw. 

CHARLES BAUDELAIRE ET L’ESTHETIQUE DE LA DECADENCE 
By Anprf BEAuNIER. 

THE NEW POLICY OF IMPERIAL AND HOME DEFENCE. By 
ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 

YEOMAN HOPKINS: ONE ASSET IN OUR ARMOUR. By Major~ 
General Sir W. G. Knox, K.C.B. 


Lonvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of char e, Replies received. 
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THIS WEEK'S BOOKS— Continued. 


RAVEL. 
Cities of §outhern Italy (Edited by St. Clair Baddeley). 


; Heinemann. 5s. net. 
THE VIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES OF Finland To-day (George Renwick). Fisher Unwin. 10s, 6d. 
t 


Rotable English Trials, Florence Past and Present (Rev. J. Wood Brown). Rivington. 


A Saga of the ‘‘ Sunbeam” (Horace G. Hutchinson). Longmans 
ENTITLED Green. 6s. 6d. net. 
Via Rhodesia (Charlotte Mansfield). Stanley Paul. 16s, net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 
THE TRI AL OF THE OT AUNTONS The Adventure: a Romantic Variation on a Homeric Theme 
(Henry Bryan Binns). Fifield. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
(THE PENGE MYSTERY). Imperial 7 of Trade, The (Geoffrey Drage). Smith, 
Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 


Edited by J. B. ATLAY, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Key to the Bronté Works, The (John Malham-Dembleby). 


Just PUBLISHED. -Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated, . Price 5S. net. 


Story of the Cards, The (Edmondstoune Duncan). 3s. 
net. Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
Reviews AND MaGaziINes For Marcu—The Financial Review 
of Reviews, ls.; The Empire Magazine, 6d.; The Illustrated 


. Poultry Record, 6d.; The Contemporar Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
Fully descriptive pamphlets relating to the series of NOTABLE | Musical Times, 3d.; The Great Woeskern Magazine, 2d.; The 


ENGLISH TRIALS and NOTABLE SCOTTISH TRIALS Book Monthly, 6d. ; Mercure de France, 17.50; Revue des Deux 
post free on application to the Publishers, Mondes, 3fr.; The Cornhill M agazine, 1s.; The Englishwoman, 


1s.; The English R 2s. 6d.; The Tramp, 6d.; United 
WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, 12 Bank Street, Edinburgh; | Service Magazine, 


and at 3 Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. | The Nineteenth Ce ntury and After, De. 6d.; Scribner’s, 1s. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON FINE art .. 


HOLD SALES EVERY WEEK OF AUCTIONEERS 


Books, Engravings, Porcelain, Antique Furniture, 


AND THE FINE ARTS GENERALLY. 


Their Spacious Galleries were specially designed for the proper display and sale of the above 
class of property. PUTTICK & SIMPSON make no charge for advising clients. 


Address: 47 LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Estabiished 1866. 
CHIEF OFFICES: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


Dedicated to Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. 


Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year ending December 3lst, 1910. 


The Directors in presenting the Statement of Accounts for the year ending 31st December, 1910, announce the 


LARGEST ADDITION EVER MADE TO THE COMPANY’S FUNDS. 
PREMIUM INCOME.—The Premium Inccme in respect of L'fe Assurance amounted to £1,186,178. The TOTAL 
Premium Income amounted to £1,192,117. 
TOTAL INCOME.—The Gross Income from all sources amounted to £1,298,340. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS.—The Accumulated Funds, inclusive of Capital paid up, now amount to £2,669,887, 
being an INCREASE for the year of £259,639. 


CLAIMS PAID.—The Claims paid during the year amounted to £595,534, and included £161,532, paid under 
Maturing Endowment and Endowment Assurance Policies. The Total Claims paid by the Company up to the 31st 
December, 1910, amounted to 7,572,458. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The PREMIUM INCOME for the year amounted to £223,636. The Claims paid 
in this branch during the year amounted to £106,178. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The PREMIUM INCOME for the year amounted to £962,542, The Claims paid 
during the year in this branch amounted to £488,895. 


ANNUAL VALUATION. 
The Annual Valuation of the Company’s Policy Liabilities has been made by the Consulting Actuary, Mr. ‘Thomas 
G. Ackland, F.I.A., who reports a gross surplus of £75,918. 


The Directors have again declared a REVERSIONARY BONUS OF 30s. PER CENT. FOR THE YEAR 
to all participating Policy-holders in the Immediate Profit classes, and made adequate provision for the Policy-holders 
in the Accumulated Profit classes. 


J. A. JEFFERSON, Secretary. FREDK. T. JEFFERSON, Chairman. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the library of the RT. HON, 
LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, March 8, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of a clergyman, includin 

important early theolozical works, &c., the property of a gentleman living abroad, 

consisting chiefly of standard works on bibliography, the library of the RT. HON. 

LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, d from H field, 

Penshurst, Kent, including standard works on French history, many on the French 
Revolution ; works on art and art galleries, &c., and other properties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The COLLECTION OF POSTAGE S AMPS formed by 

S. R. CROCKETT, Es». 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on Friday, March 10, at 1 o'clock precisely, the general COLLEC- 

TION of POSTAGE STAMPS formed by S. R. CROCKETT, Esg., Torwood, 
Peebles, N.B., including many fine mint blocks of four. 

May be viewed two days prior. Oatalogues miy be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS and the COLLECTION of 
HORN BOOKS of the late SIR JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.R.S., P.S.A., &c. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, March 15, and two following days, VALUABLE 
AND RARE BOOKS, Illuminated Hore and Antiphonaria, Early English Manu- 
scripts, Illuminated Oriental Manuscripts, Letters and Papers of White of Selborne, 
the COLLECTION of HORN B S of the late SIR JOHN EV 


K.C.B., F.R.S., P.S.A., &c. ; Early and Rare Shakesperean Quartos and Folios; | 


Rare and Unique American Historical Tracts chiefly relating to Virginia ; Produc- 

tions of the Early English Presses, including Caxton's Chronicles, 1480; a series of 

the First Editions of the Writings of Swinburne ; French Illustrated Books of the 

XVIIIth Century ; a Fine Set of the Sporting Magazine ; Autograph Letters, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE 7 
LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. BALFour, LORD LANSDOWNE, 
Lorp RosEBERY, LoRD CURZON, and others. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the ‘‘Saturday ” 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 


Price 6d. ; by post 7d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”"—British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordinary guides."—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E, T. COOK, M.A. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s., 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


Very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
A brilliant book.” — Zimes. Particularly good.” —Academy. 
The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, 5s. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthin, Bs 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignion, E 4 Sid h, T ig > 
Daw:ish Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, 
Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn alley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Heretord, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
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The Eastern Bank, Limited. 


A Goop ComMENCEMENT. | 

Tue First Annual General Meeting of the shareholders was held on 
Thursday at the registered office of the Bank, 4 Crosby Square, 
the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K. T., presiding 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen, you will recollect that our 
statutory meeting was held on April 13 of last year in the office 
we were then renting in Fenchurch Avenue. As mentioned at. 
that time, we had concluded an arrangement for the lease of the 
premises we now occupy, of which we took possession in May; 
and I hope that those of the shareholders who have come here 
to-day and have seen the place will be satisfied. I think it is an 
eatremely handsome building, and it is well situated. At the 
date of the last meeting our only branch was in Bombay, in 
charge of an accountant. Our permanent manager only arrived 
in Bombay in the beginning of July, and he spent some time in 
Calcutta negotiating for a manager to act for us there and also 
for suitable office premises. It was consequently not until the 
middle of July that we were in full working order in Bombay, 
and the monsoon months—July, August, and September—are 
usually very slack as regards business, there being little or 
nothing obtainable at profitable rates during those months. We 
were successful in obtaining the services of Mr. W. Harvey Jones, 
late of the Russo-Chinese ‘Bank, as manager for our Calcutta 
branch, and he began from September 1 last, but suitable pre- 
mises in which to open were difficult to obtain, and we found it 
necessary to take temporary premises pending the completion of 
the block of offices in Clive Street, of which we lease the ground 


floor. The new offices there are situated in the centre of the’ 


banking and commercial quarter. It was thus the middle of 
September before our branch in Calcutta was in a position w 
entertain business, and for only a little over three months of the 
period under review has business been done there. During the 
summer months the rates prevailing for money in India were very 
low, but at the end of September there was every prospect of 
exccllent crops. Unseasonable rains on the Bombay side in 
November, however, did a great deal of damage to the earlier 


cotton, and it is only the later variety now being marketed that is’ 


large in amount and excellent in quality. The last months of the 
year were consequently rather disappointing as regards exports 
from Bombay. The Bank of England rate was raised to 5 per 
cent. on October 20, but it was not until the middle of November 
that the Bank of Bombay rate was raised above that figure. As 
you all know, a call of £2 per share was made payable May 7 
last, and our paid-up capital now amounts to £400,000. I think 
you will agree with me that, considering all the circumstances, 
the balance-sheet shows that good progress has been made, but 
an exchange bank’s business takes some time to work up, and for 
the first few months a branch is under heavy expenses, while the 
volume of business put through can only be small. You therefore 
see the worst of the expenses and the worst, I hope, of the profits. 
Now that our branches are fully established we may reasonably 
look for increased profits. Turning to the figures in the balance- 
sheet, the first item on the liability side is capital, £400,000. 
Current accounts stand at £253,058 17s. and fixed deposits at 
£913,151 7s. 7d., or a total of £1,166,190 4s. 7d. This is a sub- 
stantial amount, and, I venture to say, reflects the credit of the 
bank ; and, as a matter of fact, it has been,favourably commented 
upon in the City by more than one representative man who knows 
what he is talking about. On the other side, our investments 
stand at £140,025 2s., and are valued at the lowest quotations 
current at the end of the year. In common with other banks, we 
found it necessary to write off a slight difference between the cost 
price and the current price at the time of closing our books. Since 
that date, however, the price of gilt-edged securities has im- 
proved, and I am able to tell you to-day that, although as prudent 
men we wrote down at the end of the year, we have recovered and 
more than recovered the position, so that the fact of our having 
had to write down for the moment may be disregarded, because it 
is not now a practical matter. Bills discounted, loans receivable, 
and advances, £1,150,534 12s. 8d. This item comprises the bulk 
of our assets, and I am asked by my colleagues to say in the most. 
Cistinct terms that we have no account that causes us the slightest 
anxiety. Each advance as made is carefully scrutinised by our 
directors or the local committee in Bombay, and every care has 
been taken to confine our business to transactions of a liquid 
nature, and we have successfully avoided, and intend to avoid, 
anything that might in any way be termed a ‘“‘ lock-up” of our 
rosources. Office furniture at head office and_ branches, 
£2,310 6s. 4d. I do not think that this amount can be considered 
excessive, and 10 per cent. has already been written off it this 
year. Preliminary expenses, £3,585 18s. 6d. As you will have 
observed from the report, the directors propose to deal with this 
item as a whole this year, and we thus start the now year with 
a clean sheet and a balance carried forward to the next account 
of £1,176 2s. In conclusion, we are hopeful that you will think 
we have made as good a commencement as could be expected, 
even though we are unable to declare 2 dividend. You must re- 
member that we have really only been working for three or four 
months out of the year. and that our chicf competitors are banks 
which have been established for nearly half a century. I think, 
under those circumstances, that although there may be some feeling 
of disappointment, we have done as well, on the whole, as we 
could exvect. The motion I have to make is: ‘‘ That the report 
of the directors produced, together with the anncxed statement 
of the bank’s accounts at December 31, 1910, duly audited, be re- 
cauived, approved, and adopted.” 
Mr. J. 8. Haskell seconded the motion, which was carried 
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HARRODS STORES. 


Expanding Business—Capital Increased. 


Tue Twenty-first Annual General Meeting of Harrod’s Stores, 
Limited, was held on y on the company’s premises, Bromp- 
ton Road, S.W., Sir Alfred J. Newton, Bart. (chairman of the com- 
pany), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. Sheald) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, é 

The Chairman said: Before entering upon the business of this 
meeting you will see that the directors in the report offer their deep 
regres at the death of our old friend and colleague, Sir James 
Bailey, who during his long connection with us as a director took 
the deepest interest in this company, and his keenest interest was 
invoked on behalf of our great staff of workers. Having regard to 
the important resolutions which later on will be submitted to you, 
I do not propose to dissect the accounts in the usual lengthy manner. 
They are presented to you on the lines with which old shareholders 
are familiar, and they contain all the information to enable every- 
body interested in the company fully to understand the various 
items under the heading of working expenses, provision for depre- 
ciation, sinking funds in respect of leaseholds, fixtures, etc., reserves, 
and, finally, the distribution of the profit. Iam very specially de- 
sirous of drawing attention to the pension funds. That for mana- 
gers and buyers. now stands at £8,776, which has been jointly built 
up by the members of that fund and by the company. The manage- 
ment of this managers’ and buyers’ fund is entrusted to a committee 
of the managers and buyers, and, subject to the control of the 
trustees. two of whom are appointed by the board and the third 
by the members. The staff pension fund is a etetaly by 
the company, none of the workers being called upon to contribute 
thereto. This fund now amounte to £5,273, amd you will be invited 
from time to time to approve further additions to that amount, the 
intention boing that the interest of this fund may in due time pro- 
vide for the aged members of the staff. The management of this 
fund and the selection of beneficiaries rests with the company. In 
addition, we have the staff provident and benevolent fund, estab- 
lished to meet those cases of illness and misfortune likely to occur 
amongst our large number of workers. Your assistance wil! also 
be asked on behalf of this fund. The board do not hesitate to 
place the requirements of our employees before you, because they 
have always received the support of the shareholders in the most 
complete and encouraging manner on every suggestion that they 
put forward in the material interests of the workers. To refer 
briefly to the figures, No. 1 account shows an increase of gross profits 
of £67,469, but a diminution of £3,502 from rents received and re- 
ceivable. That difference is accounted for by the fact that we con- 
verted certain flats into business premises, and from them, of course, 
we no longer receive fixed rentals. The working expenses, conse- 

uent upon the largely-increased business, show an increase of 
331.766 for the year. Repairs and renewals show an increase upon 
last year of £10, The actual figure of expenditure in respect of 
repairs and renewals is no less than £27,270. The shareholders can 
certainly congratulate themselves upon the generous manner in 
which provision is made under this heading. The total net profit 
has increased by £15,181. No. 2 account shows the appropriation of 
the profit, and this tells its own tale. The balance-sheet shows that 
during the year we have expended on leaseholds in the Brompton 
Road block £19,131, and in other leaseholds £13,987, and on freehold 
property £46,244, while we have spent on plant and fixtures £16,891, 
or a total of £96,255. If you will turn to the report you will find 
that the profit balance to dispose of is £225,274, or £15,181 more 
than last year. The method of distribution is set forth, and before 
I submit the resolution to you I shal! be pleased to answer any ques- 
tion on the report and balance-sheet which any shareholder may wish 
to put. Having die of any other formal business, we shall 
proceed to deal with the special resolutions. It may be of interest 
to state that our insurance accounts for £7,933, an increase of £134 
over last year. Rent, rates, taxes, water and lighting amount to 
£34,475, which is less, strange to say. It is not often that one meets 
with a reduction in this item, but this year it is less because the 
entire water supply used by the company was secured from our 
own plant and our own wells. Then, salaries, wages and main- 
tenance of staff account for £241,737, an increase of £23,345; but, 
of course, you cannot have an ever-expanding business without the 
expenditure proportionately increasing. If there is any other mat- 
ter arising out of the report and balance-sheet which any share- 
holder wishes to be enlightened upon I shall be pleased to answer 
his questions. I now formally move: ‘‘ That the report and bal- 
ance-sheet be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Edgar Cohen, in seconding the resolution, said that he had 
often heard it said how extraordinary was the development and 
increase of this wonderful business of Harrod’s Stores. Personally, 
he had never expressed any great surprise. He had known the 
stores ever since the inception of the company and prior to that 
when it was the property of Mr. C. D. Harrod, and he had always 
been convinced in his own mind that the future possibilities of this 
business were great. He had expressed that opinion to several of 
the shareholders, and he now had no fear as to the future great 
success of this business. In his opinion they had only just begun 
to move. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The appointment to the board of Mr. H. K. Newton, M.P., was 
confirmed, and the retiring directors, Mr. Edgar Cohen and Mr. 
William Mendel, were re-appointed, and the auditors, Messrs. Hays, 
Akers and Hays, were re-elected. 

Tue Neep ror FresH Capirat. 

The Chairman: I have now to invite your attention to the steps 
we propose to take to secure the further expansion of this great 
enterprise. You will notice the concluding paragraph in the report, 
which states: ‘‘ The trade of the company for the past year has in- 
creased to a greater extent than during any year of the company’s 
existence. To meet the pressing necessities of the continual de- 
velopment of the business. the company have acauired the leasehold 
interest in the premises, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33 and 35. Hans Road, and 
in the public house at the corner of Hans Road, known as ‘ The 
Friend at Hand.’ of which latter they have also acquired the free- 
hold, thus completing an island block of four frontages, measuring 
1.651 ft.. the princinal frontave facing the Brompton Road being 
444 ft. To vrovide for rebuildine this new acquisition—nartly free- 
hold and lon ¢leasehold—to redeom the balance, £95,900, of .*>t- 
standir* Debentures, to furnish the necessary funds for increased 
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stocks, to replace sums already expended on capital account, and to 
strengthen the company’s financial position, the directors recom- 
mend that the capital of the company be increased by the creation 
of 140,000 new Ordinary shares, to rank pari passu with the present 
560,000 Ordinary shares.” You will understand that it is not a 
figure of speech to say, ‘‘ The pressing necessities of the continual 
development of the business of the company”’, when I inform you 
that the actual increase in the commeny® business last year was 
£283,285, an increase utterly unparalleled even in the magnificent 
history of Harrod’s. After yy and difficult negotiations 
with leaseholders and freeholders of the adjoining premises in Hans 
Road, we have succeeded in acquiring the whole of the property, 
enabling us to complete the island site now in the possession of the 
company. The importance of this acquisition cannot be exaggerated, 
since as soon as the buildings are completed on which we are already 
employed Harrod’s will unquestionably form the most complete, 
self-contained, spacious and elegant premises for carrying on ite 
widely spread and ever-growing trade that any one of us , Bone haz 
any knowledge of. ‘This is a theme, however, on which I need not 
dilate; the evidences are before you on every side of ever-growing 
increase and prosperity. A tour of inspection will well repay any 
shareholder who is not familiar with our business. He will see great 
extensions of many departments. For example, during the past year 
we have very largely extended the furs department, which we antici- 
pate will become of the utmost importance. This has been brought 
about by our managing director—Mr. Richard Burbidge—havin 
with the unanimous consent and approval of the directors, accepte: 
the invitation to join the board of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
between whom and Harrod’s the most cordial relations exist, relations 
which in the future will undoubtedly be of considerable and lastin 
benefit to both companies. You, as sharehoiders, are associated with 
a business which is not dependent on the sale of articles which re- 
quire incessant advertising, and the demand for which may dis- 
appear as quickly as it came into existence, but you are partners 
in a business which caters for the daily wants of an ever-increasing 
number of customers whose requirements are met, I think I may 
fairly say, to their entire approval. Indeed, we often receive from 
customers spontaneous and voluntary assurances of satisfaction and 
admiration of the way in which their orders are executed, as to 
price, quality, and delivery. Briefly, then, we are all fully justified 
in looking forward to the future in a very hopeful spirit, and in 
expressing the belief that this business must continue to grow far 
beyond the highly satisfactory position already attained. Since the 
last issue of capital, nearly three years ago, which brought a sum of 
£258,500 into the coffers of the company, our net profits have 
increased from £172,837 to £225,274, an increase of £52,437 a year 
in net profits, but during this time considerable sums have been 
expended out of our current resources on the acquisition of lease- 
hold and freehold properties and on buildings, plant, and fixtures, 
although, of course, a large portion of this expenditure has not yet 
become productive. It has now become necessary to place our 
finances in an absolutely impregnable position. To secure this the 
directors, after very earnest and prolonged attention, now recommend 
the creation of 140,000 new Ordinary shares, as set out in the resolu- 
tion to be submitted to this meeting. The capital of the company 
will then consist of 500,000 Ordinary and 100,000 £5 Five per Cent. 
Preference shares, plus the Founders’ shares. Out of the proceeds 
of this issue the balance of outstanding Debentures, some £95,000, 
will be redeemed, thus leaving the company with its entire property 
absolutely free and unencumbered. The resolution refers to an 
increase from £2,000 per annum to £5,000 per annum in the con- 
tribution by the holders of Founders’ shares out of their proportion 
of the profits, to the Ordinary shareholders. Fortunately, the pre- 
cedent of contribution of the Founders’ shares in case of increased 
capital by the issue of Ordinary shares was established by- the re- 
solution of the Founders’ Shares Company of April 14, 1902. ‘That 
resolution was the subject of considerable objection on the part 
of many holders of Founders’ shares, but ultimately a sense of 
consideration prevailed, and the resolution was carried. Some of 
the principal holders of Founders’ shares have been approached on 
the present occasion, and I have no doubt that, despite protests on 
the part of some Founders’ shareholders, at a meeting to be held at 
the conclusion of this meeting, the resolution will be duly passed 
and the £5,000 per annum agreed to. The proceeds of the con- 
templated issue, when received by the company, will cause a saving 
to be effected of £5,000 a year on the interest on the Debentures, 
which, as I have stated, will be redeemed, and there will be a con- 
siderable saving in bankers’ interests. As I have already pointed 
out, our trade is constantly increasing, the returns for this month 
up to last night showing a very substantial increase over February 
1910. Within a month from now we hope to be trading in a part 
of the new extension, which, when completed, will undoubtedly 
enable us very materially to add to our business. The profitable 
extensions and developments which we now have in contemplation 
are, of course, dependent upon the reception which you accord to 
the proposed increase of capital, and I therefore beg, with full 
confidence, to propose the resolutions embodied in the notice calling 
this meeting. 

The chairman having answered some questions, the resolution was 
submitted to the meeting and unanimously adopted. 

CoNTRIBUTIONS TO FUNDS. 

The Chairman: I foreshadowed in my remarks to you that Fs 
would be asked to make contributions in respect of various funds— 
pension and benevolent funds, and so on—and I shall leave the 
setting forth of that matter to Mr. Burbidge; but I should like to 
say that there is a large number of the company’s employees who 
are not at Dagny specially interested in the company’s prosperity, 
and in order to give such members of the staff a direct interest 
in increasing the profits of the business, as by effecting such 
economies as may be within their power and displaying still greater 
zeal on the company’s behalf, the directors propose to set aside a 
sum equal to the dividend on 10,000 Ordinary shares, and this sum 
will be distributed annually to those of our regular staff who are 
at present, in our opinion, not quite so generously provided for. 

Mr. Burbidge: Jt is a very pleasant proposition to make te 
you to-day, and I feel more at home in making it than when I was 
thanking you for that picture last year. I am not asking for any- 
thing for the directors, although they deserve it, but I am making 
an appeal for the staff generally, and after being associated with 
them for twenty years, I know that I owe in a great measure my 
position to the rank and file and the heads of our departments. I 
could never have done what I have done unless I had been so ably 
supported, and therefore I have not the least compunction im asking 
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you for amounts year by year for the benefit of that staff. The first 
thing I ask you to do—or at least to approve of, because it is not 
necessary for us to come to you for authority, but it is always nice 
to see you smile and hear you cheer when the staff is mentioned—is 
the £2,500 that we have to provide, according to agreement, for the 
pension fund for the buyers and the heads of departments. That is 
a contribution equal to what they pay themselves, and that is a 
binding link; there is not the slightest doubt that many men who 
are in our employment think twice before they leave us, because 
if they leave they get nothing of what we put by. If they leave of 
their own accord they get their principal returned only. The next 
is £2,000 for the rank and file incapacitated from work, who only 
have the interest divided among them. It is for hands that work 
for, sufficient number of years who we feel are entitled to anything 
like a pension. These two funds have now been before you two 
or three years, and we have always passed these contributions with 
a great dealof pleasure. The next thing is the Athletic Association, 
the provident and the benevolent. Those three will rank more or 
less together, and the amount is £2,500, which we give as a con- 
tribution to the benevolent—i.e. to the hospitals, where our employees 
get benefits through the staff going to these hospitals when they 
are ill; and the provident is a fund from which, in cases where we 
do not pay wages when the men are away, they can draw some- 
thing equivalent to the wages they would receive if they were at 
work; and then there is the Athletic Association. You have pro- 
bably heard.of our place at Barnes. We now have a 99 years’ 
lease of those premises, and we have spent rather more than we 
should have done, had it been only a short lease, in gery | a 
recreation room where they have the dances and concerts that they 
getup. It will accommodate 270 of our staff without difficulty. Se 
far so good; but you may know that this is a year of which I am 
very proud. It is the twenty-first year since the formation of the 
company—I do not think the directors themselves know what I am 
going to say now—and it is the fiftieth anniversary of my coming 
to London, and I want to do what we did in the Jubilee time, and 
give the staff a week’s wages. With your approval (and I only 
want your approval; I am sure the directors will approve after- 
wards), that is all to come from the reserve, and I think we are 
very moderate in making such a request when we get such benefits 
from them, and we have such anticipations of what they are going 
to do for us in the future. I am sure the results will justify it. 

The Chairman: You have heard Mr. Burbidge’s suggestion. In 
the absence of any dissent I shall take it you cordially approve the 
same. That, I think, concludes the business of the meeting. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 


HARROD’S STORES, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS— 
SIR ALFRED J. NEWTON, BART., Chairman. 
HERBERT BENNETT, WILLIAM MENDEL, Esq. 
F. H. HARVEY-SAMUEL, > EDGAR COHEN, Esq. 
RICHARD BURBIDGE, Ksq., H. K. NEWTON, Esq., M.P. 
Managing Director. 
BANKERS--BARCLAY & CO., LiMITED, 171 Brompton Road, S.W. 


SECRETARY—Mr. G. SHEALD. 


REPORT. 
The Directors herewith beg to submit to the Shareholders their Report, together 
with the Profit and Loss Account and Balance sheet for the 12 months ending 
January, 1911. 
After payment of salaries and all other Working Expenses, Interest on Deposits, 
Debentures, &c., aw « for Depreciation and Sinking Funds, there remains a 
s. d. 
Balance of 225,274 0 10 (See No. 1 Account.) Available for Dividend in 
respect of this Account. 
Deduct 25,000 o o Being amount of Preference Share Dividend for the 
year. 
Balance 200,274 © 10 
Deduct 28,800 o o Being 8 per cent. on the £360,000 Ordinary Share 
Capital, which must be provided for Dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares according to the Memorandum 
—_—— and Articles of Association. 
Balance 171,474 © 10 
Deduct 17,147 8 2 Being ro per cent, of the above balance, which must be 
_ — appropriated to Reserve. 
Showing 154,326 12 8 as the amount available for division between the 
: Founders’ and Ordinary Shares as shown in the 
following statement :— 


Proportion for Ordinary Shares 
Add amount brought forward from last year’s account ... 
Amount from Founder's Shares ove 


Proposed additional Dividend of 12 per cent. (making 20 per cent. 
for the year) eon ove 443,200 0 0 


Bonus of 9 per cent. 32,400 0 0 
— 75,600 0 


Carried forward to credit of Ordinary Shares... 38,662 2 
Proportion for Founders’ Shares... om oss 697,363 6 
Less Amount Transferred to Ordinary Shares in accordance with 

Resolution of 14th April, 1902 ... wee ows ons ° 


2,000 


° 
75,163 6 4 
», Interim Dividend Paid on rst September, 1910 oon 7,000 9 9 


An Interim Dividend of 5 per cent. having been paid on the Ordinary Shares, 
and an Interim Dividend Of £7,000 on the Founders’ ods the Directors now re- 
commend a further distribution on the former of rs per cent., making a {total of 20 
per cent. and a bonus of g per cent. for the year, and the payment of £68,163 6s. 4d. 
to the proprietors of the latter, carrying forward £38,662 11s. 2d. to the credit of 
the Ordinary Shares. . 

According to the Memorandum and Articles of Association, the above-named sum 
of £17,147 8s. 2d. is carried to Reserve, which will then stand at 4697,80t 17s. tod. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the 12 months ending January 31st, roxz- 


Dr. s. d. 4sd 

To Working Expenses— $ 

» Insurance .., on 7933 4:10 
»» Rent, Rates, Taxes, Water and Lighting ... «+ 359475 0 
» Salaries, Wages, Maintenance of Staff ees 241,737 12 8 
» Printing, Stationery, Advertising, and Stamps ... 79,201 13 5 
», General Trade Expenses 20,270 17 7 
Directors’ and Trustees’ Fees ~~ 
Auditors’ Fees... os ove one 0 
» Legal Expenses ... ow oon 951 3 4 
» Barnes Pro Rates, Taxes, &c. 2 
Littleton Park Farm—Rent, Rates, &c. ... A 69 


396,920 18 10 


To Interest, Depreciations, &c. :— 
airs and Renewals ... = nee, TO TE 


less Interest recei vats oe ove ove 12 11 
», Interest on and Redemption of Debentures pe, Po 12 6 


68,388 15 7 
5 
4 690,583 15 3 

454 

By Gross Profit on Trading, Manufacturing, and Miscellaneous 
x» Rents Received and Receivable less Rates, Taxes, and 9,460 19 2 

» Transfer Fees, Commission on Sales and Purchases of 

and Shares ote ove ose oes ede 753 4 
» Interest on Investments less Tax... 


£690,583 15 3 


BALANCE SHEET, January 3ist, 1911. 
P CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
To Share Capital— £s4 £s 4. 
Authorised, Issued, and fully paid— 
360,000 Ordinary Sharesof reach ... ... 
100,000 5% Cumulative Preference Shares of £5 


1,400 Founders’ Sharesof £reach- ... «1400 0 


861,400 @ 
Debentures: iginal Issue .. 100,000 0 0 
Less Ri “ 4100 0 @ 
95,900 
of igs Year's Undivided Profit— 
nary Shares... sos eee 35,999 4 10 
Deposit and Current Account Balances ... 677,091 
Sundry Creditors 205,426 17 4 
688,254 9 8 
254 9 
Lets the Company's Subscription to Managers’ 
and Buyers’ Pension Fund, £2,000; voted to 
Staff Pension Fund, £2,000; voted to Staff 
Provident and Benevolent Funds, £1,000; 
voted to Staff Athletic Association, £500; 
voted to Directors—Bonus, £2,100 
—— 6,654 9 8 
Pension 
To Which the subscribes annually 
a sum equal to the sum subscribed by the 
members, f/us interest at the rate of 4 per 
Which is being provided by C y solely ... 5,273 18 9 
Hans Crescent and ans Road (for amor- 
tization in 80 yeais, from 1902)— 
As per last account, £22,094, 45. 8d.; 
amount for year and interest £3,662 16s. 64. 25,757 1 2 
Re Fixtures calculated on a basis Of 40 years, 
from 1922 — 
As per last account, £34, us. 6d. 
amount for year and interest, £6,291 25. 9d. 40,995 14 3 
Unclaimed dividends ... ove 1,942 8 


2,638,917 In 1 
Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance thereof ... 225,274 © IO 
Less Interim Dividends ... «37,500 
——— _ 187,774 10 


42,826,691 11 


ASSETS AND 


£et 
By Property, Leases, and Goodwill, as taken over at 
the formation of the Company _... ose wiih 90,000 @ @ 
lL hold—Bromp Road Block—as per last 
Plus Transfers from Sundry Leaseholds 18,293 19 9 
Outlay during the Year... 19,131 12 10 
Sundry Leaseholds— 
As per last account ove om eee . 82,823 8 5§ 
Less transfer to Brompton Road .., 18,293 19 9 
P 64,529 8 8 
Outlay during year 13,987 211 
78,516 7 
Less Debentures redeemed to date .., 4,100 0 Oo 


— 74416 15 7 
Freehold Properties—Basil Street, Pentagon-place, : 
Barnes, &c.,—As per last account ee «+ 454,239 4 10 
Outlay During year ... ove 40,244 IT 10 


500,483 16 8 
Plant Fixtures, &— 
As per last Account ove ove 377,500 
N.B.—Sinking Fund, created for extinction ——————— 394,451 1m 4 
H after allowing for Depreciation 17,126 18 7 
orses, Vans, rs, rec 
Sundry Debtors, less it Balances, after providing for Bad 
Debts obs 228,388 2 0 


459,712 16 11 24% Consols 
pyle 18 3 23% Guaranteed Stock (Irish Land) 
10,000 Council 
° 
0 0 3% Sheffield 


fe} 

13% Local Loans 
10,031 I 
~ 2 2 Bank of En land Stock 


o (£20 paid) The Drug Co., Ltd.,upon which 
= isa liability of £30 
Stocks on Hand— 
undry tocks eos ove eee 7 387.326 
Unexpired value of insurance ove 250 
Cash at Bankers and in hand on oe $7932 4 


$2,826,691 
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c., 43,662 16s, 6d.; Fixtures, £6,291 2s. od. 1 P| 
Interest on Deposit and Current Accounts gt = 1 | 
| 
— — f 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
iit 
s. 
35,099 a 10 
‘ 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Curer Orrice: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-second Annual Meeting, 
held on 2nd March, 19114. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the 


the year was 80,311, assuring the sum of £7,462,496, and producing a _ balance sheet, after deducting: the amount written off securities, are 
a new annual premium income of £446,473. The premiums received £77,529,226, being an increase of £3,327,525 over those of 1909. 
during the year were £4,806,121, being an increase of £96,014 over In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of £1 14s. 
the year 1909. The claims of the year amoun 2d to £3,240,957. The per cent. on the original sums assured has again been added to all 
number of deaths was 8,465, and 19,157 endowment assurances matured. Cases of participating policies issued since the year 1876. 


The number of policies in force at the end of the year was 993,896. The Directors are pleased to announce an increase in the rate of 


ae é : : bonus ia the Industrial Branch of the Company as follows :— 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the All policies of over five years’ duration which become claims either 


year were £7,426, 317, being an increase of £254,547. The claims ofthe }. geath or maturity of endowment from the 3rd of March, 1911, to» 


year amounted to £2,805,069, including £222,506 bonus additions. | 1}, 7th of March, 1912, both dates inclusive, will participate. This 
The number of claims and surrenders, including 4,600 endowment | bonus will be paid by way of addition to the sums assured of :— 
assurances matured, was 371,023. Thenumber of free policies granted 45 per cent. on all policies becoming claims upon which at least 
the Sve. yous = five but less than ten years’ premiums have been paid 
upwards, who desire to discontinue their payments, was 145,157, the 
number in force being 1,608,935. The number of free policies which least 


per cent. on all policies becoming claims upon which at least 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of fifteen but less than twenty years’ premiums have been paid, and’ 
the year was 18,820,427: their average duration exceeds eleven and 420 per cent. on all policies becoming claims upon which at least 
three-quarter years. twenty years’ premiums have been paid. 


Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, being the 
Summary of both Branches, on the 31st December, 1910. 


LIABILITIES. s. d. | ASSETS—continued. 
Shareholders’ Capital 1,000,000 o| Brought forward ... 30,035,770 8 
Life Assurance Fund Investments (continued) :— 
Ordinary Branch oe £41,425,962 6 O Bank of England stock oe eee on 152,902 18 7 
Life Assurance Fund Municipal and County securites, United 
Industrial Branch 33,424,266 7 O Kingdom 864,554 15 6 
74,850,228 13. 0 Indian and Colonial Government securities 5,670,176 14 oO 
Investments Reserve Funds dee ose eo 1,375,000 O O| Indian and Colonial Provincial securities... 956,178 It 1 
Claims admitted or intimated but not paid aa 173,590 13 9 Indian and Colonial Municipal securities ... 2,341,331 3 5 
Annuities due and unpaid ... oe 2,011 9 2 Foreign Government securities —-35137,900 13 9: 
Balance of Bonus under Life Policies reserved for Foreign Provincial securities ... sos ove 152,358 9 6 
distribution ooo eee eee 128,395 Io 1 Foreign Municipal securities ... 1,640,863 9 4 
———————__—_ Railway and other debentures and debenture 
£77;529,226 6 0 stocks, and gold and sterling bonds—Home and 
Railway and other Preference and guaranteed 
ASSETS. Stocks and shares ... en es 3,408,557 7 5 
Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 8,043,111 11 | Railway and other ordinary Stocks and shares 3,734,754 1 4 
on out of the United Kingdom Nil | Rent charges... sre 353308 7 3 
Loans on Parochial and other Public rates eos 14,797,498 18 8 Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties 4,749,200 10 0 
Loans on Life Interests... om. B22 Leasehold ground rents eee 
Loans on Stocks and Shares als 104,000 O O Life Interests aoe 34,626 14 6 
Loans on Company’s policies within their surrender Reversions ove eee eee eee s+ 1,405,195 12 6 
values... «3,082,811 13 3 | Agents’ balances... ae 5713 3 4 
Loans on Personal security Nil Outstanding premiums see ore 4559294 3 5 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on Outstanding interest and rents... oo oo 70,806 9 11 
income, etc. ... ing 51,235 11 7 Interest accrued but not payable ... ove 613,464 2 10 
Investments: — receivable on Nil 
Deposit with the High Court (£24,400 23% 
Consolidated stock) eve 19,520 0 O On deposit oe 
British Government securities ... 2,707,777 10 10 | Im hand and on current accounts ... oe 443,255 10 
Carried forward... £30,035,770 8 2. £771529,226 6 


The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the regulations of the Company, by the Directors. These values have 
been compared with the middle market prices on 31st December, 1910, due allowance being made for accrued interest, and the difference is 
more than provided for by the investments reserve funds. 

We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet are in the aggregate fully of the value stated therein less the invest- 
ments reserve funds taken into account. 

FREDK. SCHOOLING, D. W. STABLE THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 

A. C. THOMPSON,” Managers. J. SMART, } Joint W. J. LANCASTER, 

J. H. LUSCOMBE, } ee 

We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and have: 
obtained all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the foregoing Balance- 
Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s aflairs according to the best of our information 
and the explanatiens given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. PHILIP SECRETAN, \ Anditers 

W. H. NICHOLLS, 

We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 
December 31st, 1910, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, 
&c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above aecount, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as om 
December 31st, 1910. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 

13th February, 1911. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. ‘Lr. New-street Square, 1 E.C., and Published by. REGINALD Wesster Paag, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the’ Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London. —Saturday, 4 March, 2911. 
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